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from Du Pont "6942" 


Vaso mann 


You get more leather. . . thicker leather 
when you tan with Du Pont “G-942.” 
And “G-942” has been tested and 
proved to give these results on both 
white and black suede leathers. 

It helps you get the highest possible 
vield of top-grade leather because it 
gives better plumping . . . with mini- 
mum shrinkage. With white suede, 
for example, kidskins tanned with 
“G-942” yielded 2 to 5 square feet 
more leather per dozen skins in an 
actual tannery test. 


Through-White 
Kidskins tanned with ‘'G-942” pro- 
duce a leather that is white all the 
way through. No color is left by the 
tanning agent. Bleaching is un- 
necessary. 


Better for All Types 
Crushed grain, too, can be produced 
equally well with Du Pont “G-942” 
tanning agent. The tanning process is 
easy to control by pH measurements. 
Most finishing chemicals, as well as 


tanning agent 


other tanning agents, can be used on 
the leather. 


let us ge for a technical represen- 
tative to call at your plant and explain in 
detail how “G-942" can help you pro- 
duce better leather. 





ROS Us. Pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
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ERE are real “he-man”™ work 
| om that can stand the gaff. 
That's why they're favorites with men 


who need shoes that can take plenty 


of hard wear and knocking around. 


One of the outstanding features 
of these husky shoes is the weather- 
proof welting. It’s “Dryseal’”* 


from Geon polyvinyl materials. Be- 


, made 
cause it’s made from Geon, it’s 
stronger than leather, waterproof, 
and resists oils, acids and alkalies. 
Sun, air, mildew and other normally 
destructive factors do not affect it. 


All standard colors are available in 


Weatherproof welting 
outlives the shoe! 


* Dryseal 


is a Trade Mark Registered by Wright 


Batchelder Corp., Boston, Mass. 

“Dryseal’* Welting is manufactured by The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, N. J., and distributed by Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Boston, Ma 


all-the-way-through, 


pigments. It won't shrink, curl, or 


crack — and it will outlast the shoe! 


What's more, this welting simpli- 
fies and cuts costs of the shoe manu- 
facturer’s operations. It can be used 
for stitched and cemented welt 
shoes, gives tighter seams and easier 
inseaming. There are no “grinning”’ 
stitches, no Cut seams, no more wet- 
ting or “beating out.” It trims 
smoothly. 

This welting is just one example 
of what Geon does to put more 


value, more sales attraction into so 


fade- proof 


many products. Perhaps Geon poly- 
vinyl materials can help jyou im- 
prove or develop a product. We sup- 
ply the raw materials only, but are 
always ready to help you with tech- 
nical service. For complete informa- 
tion; please write Dept. T-10, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company -- MMe 6 F S0OoRS CoMPan 


GEON polyviny! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE 
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Trend In The Making? 


ECENT and increasing shifts in 
the American economy—particu- 
larly shifts in distribution of income 
may have significant bearing upon 
the shoe and leather industry from 
now on. As to shoes, it is possible 
that we may begin to see a gradual 
breaking of the 59-year-old tradi- 
tional per capita consumption pat- 
tern of three pairs: also, a change in 
regional shoes cénsumption: — and 
lastly. a change in sho» price pat- 
terns. As to leather. what affects shoes 
affects leather in terms of production. 
sales and prices. 

In 1942 individual income hit a 
national record with a total of $206. 
000,000,000, an increase of nine per- 
cent over 1947, the previous peak 
year. Average individual income per 
capita was $1.410 as against $1.319 
for the previous year, an increase of 
seven percent. This per capita income 
includes those non-earning persons 
18 years of age and under. And there 
are approximately 35,000,000) such 
persons, 

Well, what has this trend of sub- 
stantially increasing personal incomes 
got to do with the possibility of per 
capita shoe consumption? Changes in 
gross national income have not re- 
sulted in the shoe industry gaining a 
larger share of the spending dollar 
by virtue of consumers purchasing 
extra pairs. For example. in 1936 
the national income was $67,000,000- 
000 but only 1.71 percent was spent 
on footwear: in 1940 national  in- 
come had risen to $81.000,000,000. 
but the shoe industry’s share was 
only 1.56 percent: and in 1948, with 
a national income of $224.000,000.- 
000 the shoe industry's take was only 
1.35 percent. 

It seems obvious, therefore. that 
increased national income does not 
appreciably aftect’ per capita shoe 
consumption. However. something of 
enormous significance, now in the 
making, may promise to alter the 
obvious, actually bring an increase 
in per capita consumption in a slow 
but steady climb. 

Up to recent years. increases in 
national income showed proportion- 
ately greater increases for high-in- 


6 


come groups than low-income groups. 
Money tended to go to money. Within 
the past LO years, however. a drastic 
change has been coming about: low- 
income and middle-income groups 
have been showing a proportionately 
greater percentage of national income 
increases than have high-income 
groups. 

Translated into shoes, what does 
it mean? High-income or upper- 
middle income groups usually pur- 
chase more than the national average 
of three pairs per capita, thus com- 
pensating, in terms of unit shoe out- 
put or sales, for the lower-income 
groups who tended to purchase below 
the per capita average. Now, how- 
ever, with the steady shift in distribu- 
tion of income we may see the follow- 
ing: that while the higher-income 
groups continue to purchase four or 
more pairs of shoes annually. the 
lower-income groups” which — pur- 
chased, say. two pairs annually (the 
two groups giving the national av- 
erage of three pairs). will now be 
able to increase their individal shoe 
purchases annually by virtue of in- 
creased earnings and thus tend to 
raise the total of overall national per 
capita shoe consumption level. 

Regionally, the U. 5. has been di- 
vided into low, medium and high 
average income sections. Shifts are 
occurring here. The Central States in 
1942 showed a 12 percent increase 
in individual income over 1947, while 


NOTICE 


Anyone desiring reprints of 
LEATHER and SHOES’ editorials 
may obtain them at the following 
nominal cost: 


Up to 100 

200-500 
1,000-3,000 
5.000 or over 


QOUDNOUUCUQQQQVUTUOOUUUUUANOOUOEOGGEAAEEAUUHT 


10c each 

5c each 
2¥2c each 
1c each 


New England showed only a six per- 
cent increase, along with West Coast 
States. However, in 1929 New Eng- 
land exceeded the national average 
by 23 percent; today it’s only six per- 
cent; in 1929 the Southwest was 49 
percent below national average, but 
today is only 32 percent lower: the 
Northwest States in 1929 were 21 
percent below national average, but 
now are equal to national average. 

Thus we see the once-poor regions 
tending to become more prosperous 
in terms of individual incomes, while 
the once-prosperous regions are either 
holding their own or are increasing 
incomes in a less spectacular way. 

A breakdown of annual shoe sales 
by regions shows a pattern that con- 
forms pretty closely to the level of 
individual incomes. That is, shoe 
sales tend to be greater (in units) in 
more prosperous areas than in lower- 
income sectors. Hence, if lower-in- 
come sectors are gradually coming 
closer into line with average na- 
tional income, then these sectors 
may tend to become more frequent 
customers for shoes. Moreover. the 
ability to buy more may be followed 
by the ability and willingness to pay 
more. In the long-range pattern we 
may see a movement toward better 
quality footwear, a tendency away 
from “cheap” footwear. 

It is true that while spectacular 
personal income gains have been 
made by farm groups, thus lifting up 
national average, non-farm income 
has shown a_ substantial increase. 
averaging eight percent for the 
country as a whole. 

It is also true that we have not 
seen the face of our shoe production 
and retail sales change appreciably 
yet because of these shifts in income 
distribution. Increases in output and 
sales have been by virtue of our 
15,000,000 increase in’ populations 
since 1940. However, it is possible 
that the gains made in recent years 
by lower-income groups have been 
spent first on other essentials——on 
more and better food, on other types 
of clothing. on yearned-for gadgets. 
on housing facilities. etc. And while 
spending tor these factors will tend 
to continue increasing, it is possible 
that more spending will tend to go 
to footwear. It is also possible that a 
proportion of the 50,000,000 in- 
creased pairs consumed (over prewar 
annual averages) may be due to in- 
creased personal incomes as well as 
population. 

All this will bear watching. for we 
may be seeing the making of new 
influences that will favorably affect 
the shoe and leather industry by 
virtue of shifts in income distribution. 
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They just can’t take it! 


Geauine reptiles are usually bark- 


taaacd aad are quickly and permas 


mently discolored by steam. 


De not attempt to steam-sofien 

thermoplastic box toes in rep- 

tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 

agent's recommendation in 

advance of cutting uppers. 

Depending upon which prac- 

tlee your ceaditions best favor, 

he can elther supply you with 

dry heaters or arrange for your 
‘temporary use of canned pre- 
pared solvent box toes which 

= 


require no solvent wet- 


Z at pulling-over. 
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Shoe Industry’s Facilities 
Moderately Concentrated--FTC 


Federal Trade Commission finds 
57.5 percent net capital assets be- 
long to 15 companies. 


Although production of footwear is 
one of “moderate concentration”. 
fully 57.5 percent of the shoe indus- 
try’s total net capital assets is con- 
trolled by only 15 footwear (except 
rubber) manufacturers. according to 
a report by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The report entitled “The 
Concentration of Productive Facili- 
ties” was made to Congress and re- 
leased last week. 


Listing 26 major manufacturing 
groups in one of three economi« 
power classifications—““extreme con- 
centration” in which three companies 
dominate 60 percent of their field. 
“high concentration” with 60 percent 
controlled by five or six firms. and 
“moderate concentration” where 60 
percent is held by 11-15 firms. the 
FTC placed the footwear manufac- 
turing industry in the third group. 

“The firm. International 
Shoe Co.. owns almost 24 percent of 


la rgest 


the total net capital assets of corpora- 
tions classified in the industry.” the 
report stated. “In addition 16  per- 
cent of the industry's facilities is 
owned by Endicott-Johnson Corp.. 
bringing the total for the two to some 
TD percent.” 

In its study of the extent of con- 
centration of economic power. the 
FTC defined “net capital assets” as 
land. building and equipment. Inter- 
national Shoe Co. ranked 18th of 
26 large companies listed as con- 
trolling a high percentage of their in- 
dustry 's productive facilities. 


Others Much Smaller 


In contrast to the “high degree of 
control” by the two leaders. the re- 
port stated that remaining companies 
accounted for “relatively small” pro- 


portions. Brown Shoe Co. has four 
percent while the next 13 > corpora- 
tions own only 18 percent. The re- 
maining 42 percent is spread over a 
large number of firms. 

Under “percent of net capital assets 
owned by each corporation.” FTC 
listed shoe manufacturers in the fol- 
lowing order. as of 1947, 


1. International Shoe Co 

2. Endicott-Johnson Corp 

3. Brown Shoe Co 
General Shoe Corp. 
Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp 

i. George E. Keith Co 

s. Selby Shoe Co 


When Leatuer anp Suoes’ Wash- 
ington correspondent asked FTC of- 
ficials why J. F. McElwain Co. of 
Nashua. \. H. was not included on 
this list. he was told that all coropora- 
tions were placed in their “main cate- 
gory.” MeElwain. they 
purchased by Melville Shoe Corp in 
1939 and therefore classified under 
retailing rather than manufacturing. 
The company was therefore omitted 
from this report. 

The report added that the larger 
companies “are multiplant producers 
of a wide variety of different price- 
line shoes, All of them. however. 
tend to specialize in the more popu- 
lar brands. Much of their equipment. 
which in general is leased from the 
International Shoe Machinery Co.. is 
convertible from one type of shoe to 
another.” When questioned about 
the listing of International Shoe Ma- 
chinery. FTC officials said the report 
was in error and that United Shoe 
Machinery Corp.. should have been 


said. was 


named in its place. 

\s a whole. said FTC. the degree 
of concentration for the industry. 
based on net capital assets. “is in 
some cases above and in others helow 
the concentration ratios for the in- 
dustry’s principal products.” 


1937 Comparison 


\ comparison was made of how 
four leading companies owned 46.8 
percent of the industry’s net capital 
assets in 1947, with a detailed simi- 
lar study for 1937. In the earlier 
year. the four leading firms owned 
the following percentages of “value 
of product produced:” 


Boots and shoes, men's dress welted BR.07 
foots and shoes, misses’ and children's 
stitchdown tiaeend ants oes ORR 
Boots and shoes, women's cemented 19.8 
toots and shoes, women’s welted ......... 22.0 
Boots and shoes, women's McKay 34.0 


“It should be noted.” the report 
said. “that the combined dollar value 
of the two types of shoes-—-women’s 
cemented and women’s — welted 
whose concentration ratios differ 
most sharply from the ratio based 
on net capital assets is considerably 
less than the dollar value of the other 
types shown.” 

Of 51 other types of shoes which 
“do not come within the standard of 
‘a principal product’, 50 showed high- 
er concentration ratios than women’s 
cemented and welted.” the FTC added. 

The Commission stated that 46 per- 
cent of the nation’s total net capital 
assets were concentrated in 113 com- 
panies. These 113 manufacturers. 
each with assets of more than $100 
million. hold $16.093,000.000 of net 
capital assets. One manufacturer of 
linoleum dominates its industry with 
57.9 percent of its assets. 

Commenting on the FTC report. 
the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. charged that it “definitely over- 
states the degree of concentration 
in shoe manufacturing.” Even if the 
Commission is correct in stating that 
15 shoe corporations control 57.5 
percent of the industry’s net capital 
assets. “it does not follow that these 
or any other 15 firms produce any- 
where near 57.5 percent of the total 
production of shoes. International 
makes approximately 1] percent. and 
Endicott-Johnson about eight percent. 
\side from the five largest companies, 
it is difficult to name more than three 
or four others which make one per- 
cent. In our opinion, the percentage 
of shoe praduction represented by the 
15 largest companies would not ex- 


ceed 36 or 37 percent.” 


Ask Rubber Boot Bids 


The New York Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office has issued QM-30-280- 
50-97 calling for bids on 480 pairs of 
tubber fireman's boots. Bids will be 
opened Sept. 21 at 11:00 A.M. 
(EDST) with delivery scheduled on 
or before March 14, 1950. 
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Men and women who are on their feet most of their waking hours, are now offered Good- 
year “Airfoam”™ insoles, similar to those used for years by the St. Louis Cardinals. Designed 
by Dr. Harrison J. Weaver, osteopathic physician for the Cardinals, the “Wonder Walkers” 
are now produced in all sizes for both sexes, by the Remington Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 


UNIFORM” 


| % see page 9 


Nine Bids In On 
New York Last Order 


Nine bids were submitted on QV 
Invitation No. 50-46, which were 
opened this week by the N. Y. Quart- 
ermaster Purchasing Office. The 
order calls for 9.996 pair of Munson 
1949, Hinge lasts. 

Bidders and their bids were as 
follows: 

United Last Co.. $2.96; Arnold 
Bros. & Co., $3.07: Vulcan Corp.. 
$3.63: Woodward & Wright Last Co.. 
$3.19: Jones & Vining. Inc., $3.15: 
Leader Last Co., (6000 prs.) $3.08: 
MeNichol & Taylor, Inc., $3.21; West- 
ern Last Co.. $3.22: Morton Last Co., 
Inc., $3.16. 


Estimate July Shoe 
Output at 33,290,000 Pairs 


Shoe production during July to- 
taled 33.290,000 pairs. a gain of 4.2 
percent’ over the 31.957,000_ pairs 
produced in July 1948, the Tanners’ 
Council estimates. This was 5,243,000 
pairs or 10.3. percent below June 
1949 production. 

Increases were reported in every 
category except men’s and infants’ 
and babies’ shoes with the former 
dropping 6.2 percent and the latter 
&.2 percent. Output of slippers and 
casuals rose 33.4 percent over July 
1948 with youths’ and boys’ shoes 
rising 18.2 percent, women’s shoes 
up 2.6 percent and misses’ and chil- 
dren’s up 6.4 percent. 

Total output for the first seven 
months of the year was estimated at 
2.4 percent below a year ago, with 
263,235,000 pairs turned out this 
year against 269,633,000 in 1948. 

Basing its estimate for Aug. on the 
fact that output during the month 
generally rises sharply. the Council 
placed Aug. figures at approximately 
42 million pairs as against 41,357,000 
pairs for Aug. 1948. This would bring 
total shoe output for the first eight 
months of 1949 to about 305,235,000 
pairs or 1.9 percent below the 310,- 
990,000 pairs turned out for the same 
period in 1948, but .9 percent greater 
than the 302.647,000 pairs turned out 
in this period of 1947. 


Sawyer Reports on 
New England Shoe Industry 


The “long term problem” of the 
shoe and cotton textile industries in 
the New England states has been cited 
by Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer in a report on his recent fact- 
finding tour to Dr. John R. Steelman, 
Assistant to the President. 

Sawyer’s report emphasized that 
five of the nine labor market areas 
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with more than 12 percent unemploy- 
ment are located in New England, 
where the situation is serious due to 
~after-affects of wartime over-expan- 
sion.” He added that “in the New 
England cities. the problem of the 
war's aftermath has been complicated 
by the long term problem of the cot- 
ton textile industry and the shoe in- 
dustry.” 

Sawyer said that the shoe industry 
there “was hard hit by a slump in 
consumer buying last year.” Although 
he did not make any personal recom- 
mendations >to ease national indus- 
trial problems, he did call attention 
te “a very strong demand, almost 
vociferous, that wartime excise taxes 
should be repealed as soon as pos- 
sible” including those on leather 
goods and luggage. 


Five Bids In On 
Enlisted Men's Oxfords 


Five firms submitted bids this week 
on QM Invitation No. 5377 which 
were opened by the N. Y. Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office. The order 
calls for 26,082 pairs of low, black, 
leather shoes for enlisted men. 14,- 
617 pairs for Brooklyn Delivery. 
Item I-A; 11,265 pairs for Oakland. 
Cal. delivery. Item 1-B. 

Bidders and their bids 
follows: 

k. J. Givren Shoe Co., Inc.. 14.817 
pairs at $4,995; 11.265 pairs at 
$5.175. 

Hubbard Shoe Co.. Inc., 14,817 
pairs at $5.12. Did not bid on Item 
1-B 

John Foote Shoe Co., 14.817 pairs 
at $4.92: 11,265 pairs at $5.05. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.. 
pairs at $4.995; 11.265 pairs at $5.15. 

Dovle Shoe Co., 6,000 pairs at 
$4.747: 6.000 pairs at $4.77. 


were as 


Fabrics Firm Adopts 
X-Ray To Prevent Pirating 


One of the more revolutionary 
methods employed to combat trade- 
mark violations has been announced 
by Behr-Manning Corp.. Troy, N. Y.. 
manufacturers of the suede fabric 
“NORZON”. The company has 
adopted the use of X-Ray to detect 
commercial pirating and protect re- 
tailers and consumers from inferior 
materials reputed to be “NORZON”. 

The fabric, used largely in women’s 
shoes as well as hats and handbags. 
is now marked with a pigmentized ink 
sensitive to X-Ray. In this way, all 
genuine “NORZON” fabrics can be 
positively identified even after made 
up into shoes and other articles. The 
idea originated with W. C. Dearing, 
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director of the Behr-Manning Re- 
search and Development Dept. Phil- 
lips-Premier Corp. of Boston is ex- 
clusive national distributor. 


Meirs, Snyder, Fish 
Head NESF&SA Drive 


Henry E. Meirs, chairman of the 
N. E. Shoe Foremen and Superin- 
tendent’s Assn. Year Book committee 
will open the 1950 Relief Fund Drive. 
Saturday. Sept. 10, when the entire 
committee will hold a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Copley-Plaza, Boston, Mass. 
Co-chairmen with Meirs are Hyman 
Snyder, Consolidated National Shoe 
Corp., and Benjamin Fish of Ware 
Shoe Co. A’ goal of $20,000° has 
been established for the drive. 


Selby to Build New Plant 


Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth. O.. 
will build a new branch plant in 
Ripley. Miss., at a cost of $350,000. 
it is reported in trade circles. Nego- 
tiations for the new plant have been 
concluded with town officials and 
plans are being readied by a Jackson. 
Miss.. architect. 

News of the new plant followed re- 
ports last week that the company was 
seeking a factory site in Mississippi. 
Indiana. Pennsylvania, Maine and 
Ohio. According to N. B. Griffin. 
president, the firm wanted a factory 
capable of employing 500 workers. 

Erection of the new plant is con- 
sidered the opening move in Selby’s 
long-range plan to decentralize its 
shoe manufacturing operations. Dur- 
ing a recent strike, officials of the 


firm disclosed the company’s aim to 
open a new plant. 


Jack Moran Joins A.S. 


J. J. Moran, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Shoe and Leather Report- 
er, Boston, and actively identified 
with the organization for the past 
30 years, has resigned as of Sept. 
| to become executive vice president 
of Shoe Trades Publishing Co.. Bos- 
ton. Moran has acquired a joint in- 
terest’ with Frank A. Rogers and 
Fred M. Moynihan as publishers of 
imerican Shoemaking, The Leather 
Vanufacturer, and various shoe trade 
directories. 


J. J. MORAN 


In addition to actively participat- 
ing in management and development 
policies, Moran will continue to serv- 
ice the leather and shoe trade in New 
York. New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
His offices will be located in New 


York City. 





Beginning with the Sept. 
17 issue, LEATHER and 
SHOES will be printed in 
Boston, Mass. 

The magazine has been 
printed in’ Pontiac, HL, 
since March, 1948, follow- 
ing the typographical un- 
ion’s strike in Chicago. 

Editorial offices have been 
in Boston since last August. 
However, headquarters will 
remain in Chicago, where 
the circulation, advertising, 
and administration depart- 
ments are located. 

All matters concerning 
subscriptions, advertising 
schedules and contracts. 
classified ads, and adminis- 
trative affairs should con- 





Notice fo Subscribers and Advertisers 


tinue to be addressed to 
LEATHER and SHOES, 300 
W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 

All editorial matters, 
manuscripts, news, markets, 
ete., should be addressed to 
10 High St., Boston 10, 
Mass. 

All advertising copy, cuts 
and plates should also be 
addressed to 10 High St.. 
Boston 10, Mass. 

It is believed this move 
will speed up mail deliveries 
permit more time for late 
news and markets, ete., and 
generally improve the effi- 
ciency and service through 
closer coordination between 
the Editorial and Produe- 
tion Departments. 














Deny Brockton Firms 
Lay-Off Douglas Workers 


Charges that Brockton shoe manu- 
facturers were laying off former W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co. workers now em- 
ployed in their factories were denied 
this week by Walter T. Spicer. execu- 
tive secretary of the Associated Shoe 
Industries of Southeastern Massachu- 
setts. Officials of the Lasters’ Local. 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen, Douglas bargaining agent. 
had claimed that the layoffs were 
begun in order to help the Douglas 
Co. in its dispute with the union. 

Various manufacturers had taken 
on Douglas employes when the fac- 
tory closed down in April. Union 
officials declared that one Whitman 
plant had laid off six Douglas work- 
ers this week while others had _fol- 
lowed suit. 

Although Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Labor reported that no 
immediate meeting between Douglas 
and BSAC officials was planned, com- 
pany spokesmen claim that more 
union workers have returned to work 
under company terms (L&S. Aug. 6. 
13, 20). This is denied by union 
officials who say the cutters, stitchers. 
skivers, vampers, lasters and mixed 
locals have all voted not to return to 
work, 


Discuss Hide and Skin 
Import Trade Usages 


Disputes, arbitrations and other 
problems arising in the hide and skin 
import business have been empha- 
sized in a report prepared by Mar- 
shall Helmrath, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Importers of 
Hides and Skins. New York City. 

Stating that most such disputes 
arise between importers and conver- 
ters buying skins to have them tanned 
on contract, Helmrath pointed out 
that trade usages can be divided into 
two categories: 

1. Those which exclude the im- 
plication of certain’ warranties. 

2. Those designed to free an im- 
porter from claims for which he 
would no longer have legal recourse 
against his foreign shipper. 

“Converters are often held to the 
implied warranties imposed by the 
law on manufactured articles and 
may not see, in good faith, why they 
should be subject to such warranties 
when they are sellers of leather or 
gloves or garments and not when they 
are buyers of raw skins,” the report 
states. “When skins arrive, often three 
to six months after the date of con- 
tract, after wide swings in prices and 
conditions of business, the tempta- 
tion is strong to ignore the condi- 











COMPARATIVE LEATHER PRODUCTION FIGURES 


CATTLEHIDE 


LEATHERS 


(In 1,000 hides) 


Total 
Cattle 
Hides Sole 
. 22095 7833 
21070 7032 
28121 9080 
. 30828 10432 
25656 8290 
26152 8420 
27566 8525 
26905 8510 
28824 8924 
26070 8016 


Upper 
12124 
11582 
15600 
15598 
13073 
13002 
14567 
14057 
15529 
14213 


2075 539 1231 
2124 589 1234 
2165 616 1229 
1891 56S 1049 
1942 573 1095 
1976 565 1159 


Belting, Harness 
Mechan- 
ical 
531 
675 
1064 
1213 
1292 
1439 
1324 
1158 
1134 
1004 


74 
78 
6y 
70 
ma 


55 


**Data from 1942 forward not directly comparable with previous data 


CALF, KIP 


GOAT, KID, SHEEP AND LAMB LEATHERS 


(In 1,000 hides) 


Calf, Goat, 
Kid 
40419 
37697 
45373 
41127 
37351 
34653 
24026 
24123 
37188 
37970 


3013 
2982 
3457 
2859 





—_—_————Sheep Leathers- 
Total Glove, 
Sheep, Gar- 
Lamb ment 


38914 18420 
37920 17725 
51915 22542 
53629 19459 
59315 20415 
53976 20370 
17294 
15781 
11265 
10419 


Shoe 


11604 

9966 
14166 
14983 
1p474 


11392 


1029 
1092 





tions implied by trade usage: in many 
cases expressed in contracts; which 
preclude availing of what one is led 
to hope one may get away with. 


“Because of the nature of the raw 
material and its wide price fluctua- 
tions. the trade custom has been to 
bar not only these warranties. but 
also one of the remedies of a buyer 
for breach of warranty. namely the 
right to rescind the contract and re- 
turn the goods. The warranties partic- 
ularly excluded by usage are those of 
fitness of purpose and against latent 
defects. 

“Both of these warranties are to 
some extent predicated in the law on 
the superior knowledge of the seller. 
That superior knowledge does not 
exist in connection with hides and 
skins. That is why claims are not 
allowed after goods are put into pro- 
cess or based upon defects only ascer- 
tained after the goods have left the 
raw state or condition in which 
they arrived in this country. That 
is also why the remedy for a defect 
in quality or selection, which involves 
a breach of warranty, is dealt with 
by limiting the buyer’s right to a 
claim for damages to the extent which 
it can be ascertained in the raw state.” 

, 2nd Category 

The report adds that the second 
category of usages are those “which 
limit the tanner’s or converter’s rights 
and remedies to those which the im- 
porter has under trade usages against 
the foreign shipper who will not sell 
to this country unless the same usages 
apply here as those which apply in all 
other countries which import raw 
hides and skins.” 

“These bar the making of any 
claim unless made within a certain 
time after arrival and under condi- 
tions well defined in advance. 

“In Europe. the usage is that the 
claim must be made within 10 days 
after arrival and before the goods 
are removed from the quay or pier. 
In this country, in some instances, 
foreign shippers have been induced to 
accept contracts providing for a claim 
when made after removal from the 
pier but then at least within 10-14 
days after merchandise has reached 
the tanner’s warehouse. 

~The other usage is a requirement 
that the goods or a very substantial 
portion of them must be in original 
bales or bundles. This is not only 
for the purpose of identification, but 
because it is unfair to expect a ship- 
per 5000 miles away to accept any- 
one’s word for it that the skins which 
were found defective by some tanner 
he does not know were really his own. 
the same skins which he himself had 
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THEY MEAN BUSINESS... 


CALCO 


? 
hd 


For good working qualities and general adaptability in many 
phases of leather dyeing, use CALCO NIGROSINE WSB 
#50 and CALCO NIGROSINE WSJ #78. Versatile, both 
of them, they give excellent results on vegetable and chrome 
tannages, and they work well in dyeing by drum or brush 
and in finishing formulae. 
The CALCO NIGROSINES are available in crystal or 
powder form, ranging in shade from blue to jet. Try them 
for good solubility in heavy concentrations, level dyeing 
qualities, excellent covering power. Suede can be completely 
penetrated by the CALCO NIGROSINES. 
Ask your Calco representative about these and the many 


other dyes for all types of leather applications. 
— f te 
<Calco> 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


New York « Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia « Charlotte +» Providence 
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shipped. It is also because there must 
be some limit to a shipper’s or im- 
porter’s responsibility in time and 
space. Were it not otherwise, were 
shipper and importer not protected 
Ly such usages, it would be impossi- 
ble for them to take the unlimited 
risks that would be involved for the 
limited margin of profit or commis- 
sion, in the basis of which the busi- 
ness of exporting and importing of 
raw skins has established itself over 
the years.” 


June Shoe Output Up 10% 


Footwear production in June to- 
taled 38.5 million pairs, a gain of 10 
percent over May output of 35 million 
pairs and equal approximately to the 
June 1948 figures, the Bureau of the 
Census. Dept. of Commerce reports. 

The rise in production applied to 
all types of footwear. Youths’ and 
boys’ shoes jumped from 1.2 million 
pairs in May to 1.6 million pairs in 
June or a gain of 35 percent. Wo- 
men’s shoes, sandals and_playshoes 
rose four percent to 17 million pairs 
in June while men’s shoes rose 15 
percent to & million pairs. Slippers 
for housewear totaled 3.8 million 
pairs or 20 percent more than the 
3.2 million pairs turned out in May. 

Shipments in June totaled 36.5 
million pairs, valued at $122 million 
an average value per pair shipped on 
$3.35. Average value in May was 
$3.38 while in June 1948 it was $3.62. 


Canada Opens 
Hide Exports 


The Canadian Govt. has announced 
removal of export controls on various 
commodities, including hides and 
skins, apparel, furs, and most textile 
yard goods. Exporters will now be 
able to sell these materials without 
individual export permits. The move 
is part of the government's long- 
term plan to remove export controls 
on commodities restricted during 


W orld War Il. 


Shoe Chain Profits Off 9% 


Total net profits of six leading shoe 
chains for the first half of 1949 de- 
clined nine percent from the corre- 
sponding period in 1948 despite com- 
bined sales .6 percent greater than a 
year ago, according to an analysis 


For First 6 Mc 
c mo ny 

Melville Shoe Corp. 

Edison Bros. Stores 

Shoe Corp. of America } 

G. R. Kinney Co. : 

Regal Shoe Co. 

Spencer Shoe Corp 
Totals 


14 


The three Kaplan brothers of Boston 


observing the 25th anniverscry of the Colonial Tanning Co. 


Joseph, Kivie and Archie left to right -nou 
Firm believers in what they 


term as “teamwork”, the brothers attribute the company’s growth from an original invest 
ment of $12,000 in 1924 to a business that reached a sales volume of over $20 million in 
1948 to a combination of factors, including practical employer-worker relations. The latter 
which provides profit-sharing plans, insurance and pension plans, cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, paid holidays and vacations and other employe benefits has paid off in an amazingly 


low employe turnover. 


Cut Tacks Standard Ready 

Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion R47-49 for cut tacks and small 
cut nails is now available in printed 
form. the National Bureau of Stand- 
; The new Ree- 
one 


ards has announced. 
ommendation is a_ revision of 
originally announced many years ago 
and establishes an up-to-date standard 
of practice in types, sizes. finishes 
and package sizes under the general 
headings of Hardware List and Shoe 
Finders List. 

The Shoe Finders List covers Cob- 
Llers. Extra Iron Clinching. Hunga- 
rian Nails. Channel Nails. Heel Nails. 
Hand Shoe Tacks and Hob Nails. 
Under the Hardware List are Bill 
Poster. Carpet. Upholsterers. Trim- 


by the New England Shoe and 
Leather Assn. 

Financial statements by the chains 
for the period reported combined 
sales totaling $118.570,942 — with 
total net profits of $5,155,149. Ratio 
of net income as percent of net sales 
this year equaled 4.3 percent. 

piel 
ins 


‘ 
9 


mers, Gimp, Basket Tacks. Basket 
Nails. Trunk Tacks. Trunk Nails. 
Copper Nails. Clout Nails, Hide and 
Double Pointed Tacks. Printed copies 
may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Government 
Printing Office. Washington 25, D. C. 
at LO cents per copy. 


Shoe & Lea. Employment 
Shows 5% Rise for July 


Employment in the leather and 
leather products manufacturing in- 
dustries rose five percent during July. 
the Labor Dept. reports. During the 
month, a total of 402,000 “wage and 
salary workers” 
compared to 397.000 in June and 
368.000 in May. A vear ago. the July 
total was 421.000. 

\ breakdown of “production work- 
ers” in the industry showed 356.000 
at work in July against 351.000. in 
June, 343.000 in May and 375,000 
in July 1948. The Labor Dept. attrib- 
uted the gain to new orders for fall 
resulting in the recall of many pre- 
viously laid-off shoe workers. 


were employed as 


Average weekly earnings of 
workers for July were $42.07, a slight 
decline from the June average of 
~42.21. Average weekly hours worked 
were 36.7 for June and 37.2 for July 
with average hourly pay at $1.15 in 
June and $1.131 in July. 
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Edgar Bros. Employes 
Win Voting Control 


Voting control of Edgar Brothers 
Co.. Metuchen, N. J., manufacturer 
of colloidal clays for the leather and 
other industries, has passed to its 
employes under a_ recapitalization 
plan, according to James Deshler II. 
president. The plan called for all 
common. stockholders to sell their 
stock to employes or exchange it for 
new preferred stock. 

No change in current company 
policies or operations is anticipated 
as a result of the action. The com- 
pany is presently observing its 50th 
anniversary and expanding its Geor- 
gia facilities to meet increased de- 
mand for water-washed, controlled 
particle-size clay. 


PPSSA Display Space 
Blanks Out on 9th 

Official application blanks for dis- 
play space at the Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America. “the big buying 
show” will be mailed on Sept. 9 to 
all those who exhibited last May. 
according to Edward Atkins, manager 
of the intensive trade promotion. 

Exhibitors will have until Sept. 
24 to reserve the same rooms they 
held in May, after which applications 
will be sent to the industry at large. 


"Koreon" Booklet Available 


Mutual Chemical Company of 
America. New York City, world’s 
largest manufacturer of sodium bi- 
chromate and other chromium chem- 
icals, has announced publication of 
*“Koreon—One-Bath Chrome Tan for 
Leather”, a new 21-page booklet de- 
scribing the properties and uses of 
Koreon. The booklet tells in detail of 
the composition and preparation of 
Koreon solution, the chemistry of 
basic chromium sulfate, tanning with 
Koreon, examples of chrome tannage, 
and methods of analysis. Copies are 
available on request. 


Brazilian Report 


With all saladeiro hides sold to En- 
gland, Germany and Poland (major- 


ity to England), the market in salted 
cattle hides in the state of Rio Grande 
Do Sul, Brazil, is extremely quiet, 
LEATHER AND SHOES’ special corres- 
pondent reports. Total killings to 
date of saladeiro and the three frigo- 
rificos (Anglo, Armour and Swift) 
totaled only 216,103 heads to date, 
or 74,093 less than last year. New 
killings will not begin until 1950. 
Shoe factories are reported work- 
ing only three to five days per week. 
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The present winter season in Brazil 
has been mild and considerable qual- 
ities of winter shoes remain unsold. 
Most factories are now beginning 
production of spring and summer 
shoes with the business outlook con- 
tinuing uncertain. 


Pattern Association 
Completes Employe Survey 


Completion of a survey of the shoe 
pattern industry aimed at establish- 
ing better methods of employe selec- 
tion has been announced by George 
\. Schultz, associate director of the 
National Shoe Pattern Manufactur- 
ers’ Assn.. Boston. The survey. avail- 
able to all employers in the industry. 
was made by four graduate students 
of Harvard University School of 
Business Administration. 

Phases covered by the group in- 
clude job descriptions, testing pro- 
grams, professional guidance serv- 
ices. other industry procedures, state 
and federal requirements, and a sur- 
vey of present employes and employ- 
ers in the industry. In addition, it 
covers descriptions of the pattern 
making process, a tentative appren- 
tice training program. job specifica- 
tions. characteristics required in pros- 
pective employes and several sug- 
gested forms for application of the 
methods to be used in employe se- 
lection. 

According to Schultz, the survey 
was made because of the industry’s 
need for a competent employe hiring 
guide. To date, the industry has been 
plagued by a high employe turnover. 


OM | 


Massachusetts 


@ New England Shoe Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, was recently made in-stock agent 
for Toby True Moccasin Co., Haver- 
hill, and Royce Shoe Co., Newmar- 
ket and Claremont, N.H. The Bos- 
ton firm has sent circulars to the 
volume trade illustrating six shoes 
made by the two factories. 


@ Richard Young Co., New York 
City, has made arrangements with 
Henry S. Anthony & Co., Lowell, to 
sell its Peabody tannery. Chas. M. 
Proctor of Holden, will be an associ- 
ate in the deal. 


@ The 210 Associates, philanthropic 
organization of the shoe and leather 
industry, is spearheading a member- 
ship campaign by sending plastic dis- 


play easels to three hundred adver- 
tisers. The easels contain member- 
ship cards and descriptive brochures 
and are to be displayed in shoe and 
leather business offices. 


@ Clickies Inc., was recently opened 
at 134 Lincoln St., Boston. The firm 
is owned by Harry Clickstein, owner 
of the former Clickstein Shoe Co., 
Boston. The new firm carries whole- 
sale lots of shoes. 


@ Barclay Shoe Co. was recently 
opened at 134 Lincoln St., Boston, as 
the in-stock department of Orange 
Shoe Co., Orange. The department is 
operated by James Blum and Arnold 
Hiatt. 


@ Spencer Shoe Corp., New England 
ptt chain with headquarters in Bos- 
ton, plans to open its first big city 
store devoted exclusively to women’s 
footwear. The new unit will be located 
at 228 Westminster St., Providence, 
R.I. All women’s dress shoes will re- 
tail at $4-$6 and casuals at $2-$4. 


@ Louis Shoe Co., Amesbury, has 
moved to a larger sales office at 210 
Lincoln St., Boston. Edward Brenner 
will represent the firm at its new 
sales office. 


@ Morse Shoe Co., Boston shoe chain, 
will soon open a new retail store in 
Medford. Located in the center of the 
town’s shopping district, the store 
will feature a play area for children, 
complete with dolls and toys. 


@ Hershberg Shoe UCo., Boston, is 
moving from 179 Lincoln St. to larger 
quarters at 83 Lincoln St. The firm 
deals in job lots of shoes, specializ- 
ing in work shoes. Plans are also 
underway to expand the line. 


@ Zembrow Shoe Co., Boston, re- 
cently added a display room to its 
offices at 179 Lincoln St. The firm 
now handles job lots and factory 
rejects. 


© Ross Shoes, Inc., Lynn, has added a 
new men’s slipper to its regular line. 
The slipper has a moccasin vamp and 
is shearling lined, retailing for 
about $5. 


@ Murray Shoe Co., Cambridge, is 
now manufacturing California proc- 
ess shoes to retail at about $2. The 
firm, operated by Murray Rosenthal, 
formerly produced women’s and chil- 
dren’s Littleway and cemented slip- 
pers and playshoes. 


@J & S Shoe Co., Boston shoe whole- 
saler, is now carrying a line of men’s 
and boys’ dress and work shoes. The 
company formerly handled only 
women’s and misses’ footwear. A line 
of men’s jodphurs has also been 
added. 


@H. C. Stillman Co., Lawrence, has 
added a line of evening shoes to its 
regular novelties line. The shoes are 
all platform sandals, many of them 
metallics, and retail for about $5. 


@ Chicopee Casuals, Inc., is reported 
to have been granted a charter in 
Chicopee to manufacture casual 
shoes. Officers include Patricia G. 
Hackett, President; Robert Seminara, 
treasurer; and William G. Miller, 
clerk. 
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HOW WEINBRENNER USES CUSHION CORK 
to add extra comfort to the Thorogood work shoe 


af. Ihe diagram above shows how The Albert H 
1’ Weinbrenner Shoe Co., of Milwaukee 
4" filler piece of Armstrong's Cushion Cork in their 


puts a 


Thorogood work shoe to give it added resilience. 

In this sturdy Goodvear welt shoe. gridded Cush 
ion Cork is used to relieve the stiffness of heavy, all- 
leather construction. Thus Thorogood work shoes 
lessen fatigue and provide much of the comfort and 
flexibility found in a dress shoe. 


The Cushion Cork used in Thorogood shoes is 


RK AND FLEXICORK ARE REGIS 


FLEXICORK - 


FILLERS 


made of live cork particles and a sponged binder 
Tiny cork cells contract and expand with every step 
to encourage foot. 
Cushion Cork also insulates against heat and cold. 
Cushion Cork is adaptable as a filler or insole to 
any style or type of shoe. Add its extra comfort aud 
resilience to your line of shoes and get these extra 
sales features. Write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Shoe Products Dept., $809 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. Available for export 


circulation of air around the 


PRODUCTS 


CUSHION CORK -: 
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CORK COMPOSITION 
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PROBLEM: WASTED TIME AND MOTION BLUEPRINTS DISCUSSIONS TECHNICAL ACTUAL LAYOUT SOLUTION: 
TIME AND EFFORT STUDIES & TEMPLATES CONSULTANTS CHANGED EFFICIENT FLOW 


I T IS difficult to parallel the average 
shoe manufacturer’s initiative in 
many directions with his obsolete 
plant layout and production systems. 
Many shoe manufacturers devote too 
little time to efficient plant setup and 
worker effectiveness. Few shoe manu- 
facturers would add an executive to 
the company payroll merely to watch 
for production errors. 

The Fleisher Shoe Company. Man- 
chester, N. H.. owned by Kolman 
and Elliot Fleisher, closely resembles 
many other New England firms pro- 
ducing a popular price line of wom- 
en’s novelty shoes. But this is one 
plant that has initiated a long-range 
plan of continuous allover improve- 
ment. The owners realize the need 
for the greatest possible efficiency in 
order to face present and future com- 
petition. 

The Fleishers first hired a super- 
intendent who is well seasoned in 
the many phases of shoemaking. 
Charles R. Carr, an employee of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion for twelve years, left the firm 
when he was a quality man. The 
Fleishers also recognized the need 
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By Glenna Apteker 


OF WORK 


Streamlined Shoe Production Through Engineering 


Hired: an engineer. Sired: streamlined operations. 
How one average shoe plant, with small but studied 
investment, modernized its operations and reached 
a commonly desired goal: lower costs, increased 
efficiency, better quality, improved service, and 


M. Barr, a graduate engineer. Barr 
of a staff engineer and hired George 
received his degree in mechanical 
engineering at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and he still con- 
tinues his education in shoe manu- 
facture through the many courses 
offered in New England. 


Plans Laid 


The company officials outlined 
their aims. They wanted first to in- 
stall a new operator pricing and 
costing system through time and mo- 
tion studies. They felt that such a 
system would enable them to more 
accurately predict labor costs, to pre- 
dict production schedules and to 
maintain a balance between the fac- 
tory departments. 

The company also wanted to re- 
design the physical plant layout 
through the principles of engineering. 
They hoped that this medium would 
provide a smooth flow in production 
by eliminating wasted time and han- 
dling and by utilizing all available 
floor space. 


Other desired improvements in- 


satisfied workers. 









cluded the handling of materials. The 
firm hoped to facilitate the flow of 
raw materials into the factory, the 
progress of materials in process with- 
in the factory and the proper spac- 
ing of material storage within the 
plani. 

The firm hoped to effect greater 
worker efficiency by improving work- 
ing conditions: to provide better 
light. heat and ventilation, better 
benches and fixtures. and the elimina- 
tion of fatiguing vibration and noise. 

Scientific Pricing System 

The first step in this long-range 
program was the installation of a 
scientific pricing system in the stitch- 
ing room. Barr made a series of time 
and motion studies in the room, ob- 
serving each individual operation. He 
attempted to evaluate the jobs by the 
degree of skill required for each 
operation, and subsequently reward 
the proper payment for each job 
within the union allowance. The em- 
ployes are organized by the United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO. pay- 
ment is now determined by (1) the 
established base price method: (2) 
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what the job consists of, and (3) 
what skill the operator needs. 

The pricing system is now in effect 
throughout the factory. Each time a 
new pattern is put into production 
Barr lists the operations necessary for 
the production in their logical se- 
quence. Each operation is priced and 
the list is given to the foreman as a 
suggestion to him. The time and mo- 
tion studies have achieved a consistent 
standard method of pricing. The sys- 
tem has affected a reduction of the 
“barter and bargaining” system and 
has lessened the number of union 
grievances. The method is used for 
new prices in all departments for 
new operations where an established 
hase price does not exist. 


Planning Service 

The company officials decided to 
utilize a planning service. An expert 
visited the factory. conferring with 
company officials and preparing 
measurements and sketches in the 
cutting room. The consultant studied 
the types of shoes manufactured there 
and the desired capacity. Blueprints 
were submitted to the factory which 
Barr redesigned and improved to 
suit new conditions. 

Templates were set up to determine 
the new layout. Each room of the 
factory was laid out on paper with 
cardboard reproductions of each ma- 
chine. Conferences and 
were held. The cardboard machines 
were moved about on paper accord- 
ing to suggestions by the factory 
owners, the superintendent, the fore- 
man and the staff engineer. The fore- 
man listened to complaints of the 
operators and brought these com- 
plaints to the conference table. Ma- 
and 


discussions 


chines moved 
discussion moved them again. No 
actual machinery changed position 
until all of the work had first been 
blueprints and tem- 


were on paper 


completed by 
plates. 
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The original stitching room layout caused the shoes to pass individual operators several 
times before leaving the room. The present setup allows the work to move smoothly around 
the room. The spare benches are for possible new operations on future patterns. 


The first room to be altered was 
the cutting room. The factory uses 
the vertical flow method of produc- 
tion, the leather being cut on the top 
floor of the three-story building, and 
the finished shoes packed on the 
ground floor. 

The cutting room originally had 
one double bank of clicking ma- 
chines. This was inadvisable because 


the workers were too close to one 
another. Each time an operator had 
to get materials he found it neces- 
sary to squeeze past other operators 
and walk the full length of the floor 
to get what he needed. 

The machinery was replaced so 
that the two walls formed an L- 
shaped row of clicking machines, 
affording each operator more space 
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The original cutting room layout had the operators too close to 
one another. Result: each time an operator had to get materials, he 
had to squeeze himself past the others and walk the length of the 


floor. Notice the wasted space. 


The present cutting room layout gives each operator ample room 
to work without interfering with the next man, Each operator also 
gets light and air fom the windows. 


4ll obsolete machines and 


materials were removed from the floor. 
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and light from the windows. The 
current storage was moved closer to 
the workers and all obsolete ma- 
chines and materials were removed 
from the floor. The leather storage 
capacity in the room has been 
doubled by these changes. 

New fluorescent lighting was in- 
stalled to further promote efficiency. 
Lighting engineers suggested a type 
of light that emphasizes colors and 
enables workers to see imperfections 
in the leather and facilitate their 
work. The new layout increased the 
ease of foreman supervision and _af- 
forded the utmost utilization of floor 
space for current production needs. 


Stitching Room Next 


The original of the stitching room 
setup was a decided hindrance to 
smooth production flow. The work 
came in from the cutting room and 
made its way from one machine to 
another in a very roundabout man- 
ner. The work retraced its route 
several times before completion. Op- 
erators being paid to run machines 
were spending a great deal of time 
pushing racks from one end of the 
floor to the other. 

The room was rearranged to con- 
cur with a shoe’s logical sequence 
of operations in production. The type 
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Lasting and making room as it now stands with a few possible minor changes in store. 
Shoe uppers come out of the elevator and are carried through storage where the lasts, heels, 
etc. for each case of shoes are easily picked out. The shoes go around the room with little or 
no back-tracking and the list is finally pulled beside the last bins so used lasts are immedi- 
ately ready for re-use. The edge trimmers were moved from where they formerly got the 
pounding from cutters on floor above and got the rays from the setting sun in their eves. 
The bed lasters were moved from where summer heat combined with steam from their 
work and made conditions uncomfortable. A rink system replaces the former string system 
used 





of shoe most commonly made in the require various operations and ren- 
factory now travels from one machine — der others unnecessary. But the 
to the next with little or no back- amount of the shoe’s travel through 
tracking. Of course some patterns (Continued on page 32) 
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WhatjREALLY Makes Leather? 


By Dr. Fred O'Flaherty 
Technical Research Director 


ET US consider what a skin or 
a hide is, as it is furnished to the 
tanner. The skin was the cover- 
‘ing of the body of a steer, cow or 
bull, calf, sheep or goat and as a 
_ living tissue it was composed of pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats, salts, water 
' and together with these salient con- 
stituents are included varying quan- 
‘tities of blood, filth and manure plus 
the curing salt. 

There is only one constituent of a 
skin or hide which makes leather: 
this is the protein portion. And not 
all of this makes leather. 

The proteins are represented by 
collagen, the fibrous protein which 
makes up the bulk of the fibers in the 
skin or hide. This is true leather-form- 
ing material. Elastin and reticulin are 
also fibrous proteins but they repre- 
sent less than one percent of the 
fibrous part of a skin or hide and they 
too become a part of the leather. 

These are the only parts of a skin 
or hide which make leather. 

The other proteins are the so called 
globular proteins, albumen, globulin. 
and mucoids. To the tanner these are 
the current substances found in skin 
and hide between the fibers. These 
materials are removed in part by the 
cure and later by the soak, lime and 
bate solutions of the beam house. 
They do not make leather. 

In a skin or hide as received by 
the tanner there is also some blood 
which also contains some protein, 
but it must be removed by beam 
house processes the same as the glo- 
bular proteins. Such proteins do not 
make leather. 


Carbohydrates and Fats 


The carbohydrates are sugar-like 
materials in various degrees of com- 
plexity and represent a very small 


20 


Tanners Council 


In every 60 pounds of hide, 40 pounds is ‘waste 
and only 20 pounds is actual leather-making ma- 
terial. On this basis a complete revaluation of hide 
and leather costs is necessary. An article that 
should stir thinking and comment from tanners and 
shoe manufacturers alike. 


percentage of the weight of the skin 
or hide. These materials have no 
value in making leather. 

Fats vary in composition and in 
amount or distribution in the skin or 
hide. The fats vary from simple ani- 
mal fats (like lard) tocomplex phos- 
pholipids and waxes. 

The most uniformly distributed fats 
are in the grain area of the skin or 
hide and become a part of the scud 
removed by the unhairing process. 

In the skin or hide corium there 
will be varying quantities of fats 
stored. This will vary with the state of 
nourishment of the animal. It can in 
some areas amount to as much as 
30 percent. On an allover analysis 
the fat content of steer hides will be 
about 5 percent, and less in calf skins 
or others. 

The fats are changed with time, 
and the poorer the cure the more 
rancid the fats become. 

The fats in skin or hides are a 
source of worry to any tanner as they 
make grease stains and make the fat 
liquor distribution non-uniform. Fats 
do not make leather although a rea- 
sonable amount may be used as lu- 
bricants for the leather. 


Salts and Water 


The salts in a cured skin or hide are 
composed of about one percent salts 
originally in the living skin and about 
20 to 30 percent added cure salt by 
the packer or butcher. The salt serves 
a useful purpose in curing the skin 
or hide, but it does not make leather, 
and is all washed out in process. 

The water content of a green-salted 
cured hide represents 45 to 50 percent 
of its weight and very often either by 
accident or design this goes as high as 
60 percent. Over half of the weight 
of a cured hide is water. This water 


does not make leather, but it is paid 
for at the price of hides. The water 
adds to the freight bill of shipping 
hides. Not only is water expensive in 
this form but if a tanner predicates 
his white weights and leather yields 
on a reasonable moisture content 
(50 percent) and some lot of hides he 
receives contains 56 to 60 percent 
moisture, he has an economic handi- 
cap which precludes his making ex- 
pected leather yields. 

A typical 30-day cured hide from 
a packer cellar (1936) was 

weight cured 64 lbs. 
salt 9 Ibs. 
hide substance 24 Ibs. 
moisture 31 Ibs. 

“64 Ibs. 

On a dry basis this represents 37 
percent salt, on cured basis 14 percent 
salt and a little less than 50 percent 
moisture. 

Recently, in discussing this matter 
with several tanners I obtained the 
following values for 1948 cured hides. 

hide cured weight — 60 lbs. 
salt 10 Ibs. 
water 20 lbs. 
fat 1 Ib. 
hide substance 29 Ibs. 

60 Ibs. 

This would look like an improve- 
ment over the 1936 values in favor of 
the tanner, but the amount of trim 
and fleshings taken from a hide is 
tuday about 16 percent of the total 
weight. Reducing this to dry weight 
it means about six to seven lbs. of 
hide substance per hide is removed as 
a by-product. Trimmings and _flesh- 
ings do not make leather. 


Only 3 Actual Leather 


We can reduce the matter: a 60- 
pound hide is really 20 pounds of 
(Continued on page 30) 
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NEW CHEMICALS IN TANNING 


Auxiliary Tanning Chemicals 


N THE TANNING process. itself 

several new chemicals are now be- 
ing used to achieve special effects. 
Of the new additives one of the most 
interesting is potassium citrate which 
prevents the red powdery rot which 
attacks vegetable tanned leather. par- 
ticularly in large cities where atmos- 
pheric pollution is known to be appre- 
ciable. The British Leather Manufac- 
turers Research Association ascribes 
this rot to the action of sulphuric 
acid derived from the sulphur dioxide 
present in the air. 

Leather has been found to absorb 
up to 5 to 6 per cent of its own weight 
of sulphuric acid. In tests carried out 
in the laboratories of the Research 
Association it was found that undyed 
and rough-tanned leathers are less 
liable to rot than washed or dyed 
leathers. because the former contain 
water soluble compounds which are 


By Paul |. Smith 


lost in the subsequent processing. 
These compounds were later identi- 
fied as potassium salts, derived from 
tanning materials. As a result of this 
investigation, the British Leather 
Manufacturers Research Association 
recommends that all vegetable-tanned 
leather be protected by potassium 
citrate in the proportion of not less 
than 7°¢ of the weight of the leather. 
Potassium citrate is a white crystal- 
line solid soluble in water, both hot 
and cold, and now available in bulk 
quantities for industrial uses. 


Fungicides for Pickled Skins 


To ensure that pickled skins are 
unattacked by moulds it is necessary 
to add fungicides to the pickle liquor. 
There are a large number of chemi- 
cals which have been recommended 
for this purpose from time to time. 
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One of the best known of these addi- 
tives is sodium pentachlorophenate, 
which is available in powder form or 
in the form of l-oz. briquettes. A sat- 
isfactory method of use is to add the 
fungicide to the salt liquors so that 
penetration into the alkaline collagen 
is thorough. On the addition of acid 
to the brine, the pentachlorophenol 
which is insoluble in acid solution 
is precipitated within the protein fi- 
bres. About 4-8 ounces of sodium 
pentachlorophenate per 1,000 lbs. of 
green stock is effective. Other im- 
portant fungicides are sodium tri- 
chlorophenate which added to the 
pickle or tan liquor, phenyl mercuric 
acetate, phenyl mercuric nitrate, p-ni- 
trophenol and hexachlorocyclohexane. 
Of the newer fungicides the quinones 
are worth mentioning. Preliminary 
study of tetrochloro-p-benzoquinone 


and 2. 3-dichloro. 1, 4 -naphtho- 








quinone would appear to indicate that 
the fungitoxicity of the group is ex- 
tremely high. 
Fungicides for Tanned Skins 
A great deal of attention has been 
given to the treatment of leather to 
prevent the attack of fungi under con- 
ditions normally favorable to their 
growth. There is no doubt that by 
treating pickled skins with fungicides. 
a degree of immunity to fungoid 
growth is obtained. Leather can be 
effectively mould-proofed by treating 
with several different chemicals, the 


best known and most useful being 


on 


sodium pentac hlorophe nate and pora- 
nitrophenol used in the proportions 
of 1-10 ounces per 1,000 lbs. of wet 
leather, according to the degree of 
protection required. Luggage leather, 
ski boots, workman’s boots. ial army 
footwear all need the highe st degre e 
of protection from mould. 

The recommended method is to add 
the fungicides to the drum or paddle 
about one hour before tanning is 
completed. This ensures a high degre e 
of penetration and, provided “the 
tanned skins are horsed up and al- 
lowed o “sammy” for several hours 
it will be found that the fungicide 
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becomes firmly attached to the leather 
fibres. 

Tanners who have had experience 
with the German compound “Preven- 
tol” consider that its efficiency as a 
mould-preventitive is of a high order. 
This compound which is used in pro- 
portions of 2-3%% on the weight of 
the leather is made up of 46.5% tri- 
chlorophenol, 11.800 menoethanola- 
mine, 3.2(¢ sodium iso-butyl maph- 
thalene sulphonate, 9.40 caustic 
soda, 0.2% pine oil and balance 
water. Another German mould-proof- 
ing agent is dimethyl benzyl ammon- 
ium chloride which is added to the 
tan liquors to the extent of 0.5%. 


Degreasing Agents 

Skins of high fat content, partic- 
ularly sheepskins and pigskins, are 
best degreased prior to tanning, 
otherwise penetration of the tanning 
agent is uneven and the skins are 
dark in color. Degreasing in the wet 
state is preferable to, and more eco- 
nomical than solvent degreasing in 
the dry-tanned state. There are sev- 
eral methods adopted, all of which 
can give good results, and these may 
be considered under the following 
headings: 

(1) Pressing and_ saponification 
of residual grease. 

(2) Treatment with aqueous emul- 
sifying agent. 

(3) Treatment with a solvent in 
water emulsion. 

Dealing with No. 1 method. the 
most satisfactory way of carrying this 
out is to press out the bulk of the 
grease in the hydraulic press and then 
to remove the remainder by saponifi- 
cation using trisodium phosphate as 
the saponifying agent. This process 
needs to be carried out on bated stock 
and cannot be used successfully’ on 
pickled skins. Trisodium phosphate 
is a white crystalline substance, freely 
soluble in water and with a total 
alkalinity of 18.7% (as Na.0). It 
is usually made available in paper 
bags. wood drums or barrels and fibre 
drums. 

The second method of aqueous de- 
greasing is now assuming more im- 
portance. It necessitates the use of 
special emulsifying agents, such as 
the condensate of p-octyl phenol (1 
mol) and ethylene oxide (12-14 mol) 
mentioned in B. P. 586, 540. The 
method now in use consists of drum- 
ming the pickled skins for 1-3 hours 
in twice their weight of an aqueous 
solution containing 20% (on weight 
of skins) of the emulsifying agent. 
Common salt 5“, can be added to the 
liquor so as to prevent undue swell- 
ing. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Short-Range Shoe Buying--Here To Stay? 


Shorter range, smaller purchase buying is de- 
veloping permanent stature. How is it affecting 


HOE manufacturers are now in 

the midst of a developing new 
era in shoe buying. Instead of order- 
ing shoes six months in advance, the 
retailer is now ordering merchandise 
for one to three months delivery. How 
does this short range purchasing 
policy affect the industry ? 


Retailer’s Position 

For the retailer this is the optimum 
way of doing business today. With 
the unsteady market conditions of the 
present the retailer feels he is best 
off by taking as little risk as possible. 
The average retail inventory is about 
75 percent of prewar. But the main 
difference lies in the fact that the 
retailer does not carry this inventory 
for as long a period as he formerly 
did. 

The retailer is buying as close to 
consumer demand as possible, there- 
by enabling himself better to buy 
what will sell. The wise retailer orders 
shoes with the manufacturer’s posi- 
tion in view. The short-range order 
is good as long as the manufacturer 
has time to make the shoes with the 
desired quality for timely delivery. 

The retailer must also maintain a 
definite balance in this policy. He 
realizes that a few sales may be re- 
linquished due to the diminished in- 
ventory, but his losses would be 
more drastic on stocks of depressed 
merchandise. The present methods of 
doing business require careful retail 
planning. 


Shoe Mfr. Hard Hit 


The shoe manfacturer who feels 
that he is hardest hit by this policy 
is probably right. The new system de- 
mands more initiative on his part. He 
also keeps his inventories down for 
self-protection. Manufacturers’ inven- 
tories of supplies are now about 60 
percent of prewar. 

The manufacturer who is able to 
plan can profit from short-range or- 
ders. If he sells to small retailers as 
well as large ones, his production will 
show a more even annual pace. While 
chains are ordering about three times 
a year as they have always done, 
small retailers have doubled the num- 
ber of their orders. Therefore, the 
shoe manufacturer, although he may 
not be producing at capacity, can 
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the industry? 


produce steadily and cut down on 
the seasonal ups and downs. 

The shoe manufacturer who sells 
to the retail chains is still able to 
keep production even with studious 
planning. He knows that, regardless 
of conditions, there are certain items 
that the chain will need at certain 
times. and he can plan his busine:s 
accordingly. 


Lower Suppliers’ Inventories 


Suppliers to shoe manufacturers 
are also playing their hands close 
with inventories. Tanners now carry 
less than 40 percent of finished stocks, 
compared with prewar. They also 
consider this the healthiest way of 
doing business today. Other suppliers 
are marching in the low inventory 
parade and plan their business ac- 
tivities more carefully than they did 
during the wartime boom. 

In some instances the small-order, 
short-range buying policy tends to 
force prices down a bit because it 
represents a form of price resistance. 
Tanners have felt the effects of this 
in orders from shoe manufacturers. 
However, there are times. such as 
the present, when there is a sharp 


PREWAR 


reversal of effects. When shoe manu- 
facturers hold off until the last min- 
ute, then all together place orders for 
early delivery, leather prices become 
firmed or may even be forced up a 
bit. 

Short-range orders are a 
rather than a hindrance to the shoe 
industry, is the concensus. Losses by 
the shoe retailer consequently cause 
losses to the entire industry. Over- 
stocked inventories mean a cessation 
of buying activities. 


boon 


Short-range orders can help keep 
production at a steady pace; they 
act as protection against a falling 
market or a poor style choice for 
the entire industry. And short-range 
orders can easily, if correctly han- 
dled, bring about greater cooperation 
between the suppliers, shoe manufac- 
turers and retailers. 


Origin of Policy 


The retailers iustituted this policy 
for various reasons: The reduction 
of business risk is the foremost pur- 
pose of short-range orders. Heavy 
inventories Can mean heavy capital 
losses in case of a sharp price decline 
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or sell shoes 
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Well-made edges are one of the im- 
portant details that improve shoe ap- 
pearance. Edges with a well-defined 
profile s+ -< edges that cre: smoot U/C Edge Trimming Machine—Model L 
solid and rich in tone, complement the 


color and style of the upper. Smoother, highly accurate edge trimming at con- 


siderable time-savings over earlier equipment is 
The three machines shown each con- assured by this high-speed machine. It makes pos- 
tribute to better edge ake dial: B Each sible great accuracy while requiring less skill, as 
assures a higher level of machine proved in hundreds of installations. Freedom from 
performance. Each requires far less 
effort by the operator. Together they 
become a highly effective unit for the 
steady production of attractive edges. 
For complete details, contact the near- 


est United branch office. 


vibration is attained by improved design of the 
entire shaft assembly with superior bearings . . . 
better lubrication . . . frequency-changer motors 


and no reciprocating parts. 
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This machine offers for the first time superior 
mechanical inking of attached sole edges. The 
controlled ink flow results in more uniform inking 
and better finished edges. Results in greater clean- 
liness, too, with savings in the Bottoming, Treeing 
and Packing Rooms. Look for these advantages 
over hand work, particularly on women’s close edge 
styles where the machine makes possible substan- 


tially more volume. 


U/C Sole Edge Inking Machine—Model A (6/C Twin Edge Setting Machine — Model F 


This new machine is smoother 3 WAYS—in op- 
eration, in appearance and in the edge it produces. 
The iron makes 5600 strokes per minute—2200 
more than preceding models and the shorter stroke 
greatly reduces vibration. Sets better edges more 
rapidly and with minimum operator effort and fatigue. 
Has balancing system for quiet operation. Either side 
of the machine can be shut off when not in use, thus 


reducing wear, maintenance and power consumption. 
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INVENTORIES matter of necessity. With shoe sales 


on a slight downward grade, retail 
MM PREWaR capital is not as fluid as it could be. 
(] PRESENT Wise manufacturers have tightened 
% pe cee <sdeie | iene icin “— up on credit extensions causing the 
retailer to buy only the merchandise 

he can pay for in a limited time. 
The trend points to a long stay in 
the business picture of the short 
range purchasing policy. All branches 
of the industry will continue to be 


SHOE 
” 1 interested in self-preservation, will 





TANNERS 





Jas 








MANUFACTURERS exercise extreme buying caution and 
“Normal times” will come to mean 
controlled production and purchasing 

170 operations. 

The planned production, merchan- 
dising and purchasing activities ne- 
cessitated by this policy should cer- 
tainly show results and may cause 
the short range policy to have a long 
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or a difference in the whims of Dame As the season approches, the retailer 
Fashion. can better judge the style choices 
In the hope of making wise style — that will be demanded by the con- 


choices the retailer decided to order sumer. 
as close to delivery date as feasible. \ portion of this decision was a reign in the shoe industry. 


COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 


“The Rotary Way" combines the use of “Rotary” full and semi-coated 
French Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French Cord Turning machine, o 
notably effective method for pro- 
ducing results that can up your 
sales. Our exclusive coatings, when 
used with our equipment, are guaran- 
teed not to clog machine mechanism. 


1408 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








WINSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE STREET @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 


CHARMOOZ 


THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


BLACK AND COLORS 


AMALGAMATED LEATHER CO'S. INC. 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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New Sole-Attaching Machine 


This sole-attaching press has been 
designed particularly for use with the 
new pressure sensitive adhesives. It 
may, however, be used with pyroxylin 
cement where a slower operation is 
required by adapting the jacks to a 
rotary conveyor. This new machine 
is known as the La-Matic Sole-At- 
taching Press. 

The operation is extremely simple, 
may be learned quickly by an inex- 
perienced operator. After initial ad- 
justments have been made, it is only 
necesaary for the operator to insert 
the shoe in a central position, with 
reference to the pad, and depress the 
pedal. This one operation will auto- 
matically lock the press closed, in- 
flate the pad to a pre-determined air 
pressure and release the second press 
of the pair so that the shoe in the 
latter press may be quickly removed 
and racked. There are no complicated 
adjustments to make for each shoe. 

Easily understood mechanical 
movements have been incorporated 
throughout and adjustments have 
been reduced to a minimum. The 
pad design is unique in that it is made 
of a one-piece prime leather casing 
which is reinforced at the side. toe 
and heel sections. so that it will stand 
up under severe service. The shank 
portion of the pad is flexible so that 
it will adapt itself to extreme condi- 
tions. The bladder is made of heavy 
high grade rubber and will withstand 
repeated inflations. 


Since no manual adjustments are 
required for individual shoes, both 
hands of the operator are free for 
rapid handling of both shoes and 
soles. The pressure arm opens wide 
to allow ample clearance for quickly 
inserting the shoes into the press. 
Releasing the press is also a rapid but 


cushioned movement. The shoe will 
be released in three seconds from the 
time the operating lever is tripped. 
There is a minimum of treadle move- 
ment required to close the press and 
one treadle only is used for each jack. 
The treadles require very light oper- 
ating pressure and the fact that they 
are close to the floor means _ less 
fatigue for the operator and subse- 
quent greater production. 

The press is entirely air-operated 
and contains a pressure regulating 
valve in the airline to maintain de- 
sired pressure. Electrical circuits are 
eliminated. There is no danger of 
a spark igniting fumes from solvents 
or adhesives. Having the press close 
by a mechanical movement, which is 
completely under the control of the 
operator, the danger of acidentally 
injuring the operator has been ob- 
viated. If a shoe is inserted and the 
pressure arm closed, the operator. 
by merely releasing the treadle may 
reopen the press to correct any 
trouble. In the event that pressure 
has been applied, a releasing lever is 
provided which can be operated either 
by the hand, knee or hip of the oper- 
ator. 

The press can be used for plat- 
forms. wedgies and all types of stand- 
ard shoes. For high-heeled wedgies. 
a lever at the side of the press base 
can be reversed which will provide 
more clearance between the pressure 
arm and the pad, allowing more room 
for this type of shoe. 

The heel base plate, under the pad, 
is adjustable for height so that the 
pad may be made to conform closely 
to either high arch or flat shoes. For 
very short ones, such as children’s. 
a toe hold down plate is provided to 
prevent ballooning of the pad and to 
give definition to the outline of the 
sole. The heel of the pad is. stiff 
enough to withstand the pressure ex- 
erted even when the small shoe is in 
the press. 

It is a relatively easy matter for an 


FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
“0 of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


anning. 


@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS © 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS @ SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 


127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


THWUELE TANNING COMPANY 
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operator to become experienced | 


enough in a short time to turn out 
at least 1200 pairs of shoes a day. 
Furthermore, the operator will find 
that this can be done without exces- 
sive fatigue. 

Source: Lamac Process Co., Erie. 
Pa. 
Laminated Material 
As Leather Substitute 


In Figure 1 there appears a 
leather substitute comprised of lami- 
nated plastic substances. One should 
not get the impression that this 
means elastic material, as goring, 
but rather that the elasticity is ob- 
tained through other means as the 
use of faille, suedette, cotton, satin, 
gabardine, and other similar ma- 
terials, all showing that the word 
“elastic” herein does not mean 
elastic in the prevailing sense but in 
the broader sense of material so 
laminated as to be stretchable. 


Figure 2 illustrates how this “elas- 
tic” material is made. The cutaway 
sections show how different ma- 
terials may be utilized; combina- 
tions in the way of an outer layer 
of faille, backed and strengthened 
by a succeeding layer of textile or 
lining cloth. The finished layer can 
be of rubberized suedette. And the 
use of rubber cements in bonding 
these layers, the use of an elastic 
cement in attaching the edge bind- 
ings all add to the elasticity of the 
leather substitute. 

In making straps, as_ illustrated 
in Figure 3, the use of zig-zag 
stitching is necessary to increase 
this elasticity. The perforations 
shown need no further explanation 
other than that they contribute to 
the porousness of a non-porous ma- 
terial. 
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Use the TICKETOGRAPH* System 


FOR PAY AND PRODUCTION CONTROL 


The Ticketograph Machine imprints on a Coupon Ticket all 

data pertaining to a job —piece-work price, style or lot 

number, bundle or group number, size, quantity, 

price schedule symbol and other variable information 

Employees detach coupons as work progresses, keeping 
them in Coupon Holder until cashed 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


MATHER Coupon Tickets 


are designed to fit your needs, —— 4, 
ready for imprinting on the 


Ticketograph or other office i 
machines. They identify each "22006 2 
job through the plant, show \ 48 Pull Lasts 4 


where it stands, keep a record 
of pay due each worker. 


MATHER SUPPLIES INCLUDE: 
Coupon Pay Tickets 
Numbered Shop Systems 
Tickets—Tags—Forms 
Gummed Coupon Holders 
Coupon Holder Books 
Number Registers 


!» SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
epartment LS 

| Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester 2, N. Y. 

] or Mather Coupon Ticket Division, 2924 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

© Send Ticketograph Pay and Production Control! System Literature. 

© Send Mather Numbered Coupon Ticket Booklet. 





ommerc ial 
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CORPORATION 


Nome__ — eee 
ee 
| Type of Business __.__ eee 


Se 


CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


Associate 
LaSalle near Jefferson 
NEW ERA DIE Co. ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


eae sees Fes Phone: GRand 2143 


O%awa 


CORRECTED GRAIN CORRECTED GRAIN 
ELK SIDES 


" maftoe 


PRINTS TIPPING 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Pleuble Spite 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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“SHOE TRIMMINGS” 


H. A. Cohen Co., San-Francisco 5, “a, 
Leather Products Co., Milwavkee, Wisc. 
“Alfred G. Schwab, Cincinnati, Ohio 
4. P. McGrath & Son, Rochester, N. "y 
Harry Wolf, Montreal, Conade 
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: KORN LEATHER COMPAN Y 


TANNERS OF ; 
Snlé 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Side Leather 


MEN'S AND WOMEN'S 
IN THE POPULAR PRICED RANGE 


_ PEABODY, MASS., U.S. e. 


Sw he: ieee are 





a 


But the secret of all this elasticity 
in the use of cotton, satin, gabar- 
dine does not lie in the materials 
itself but in the manner of cutting 
and laying them—cutting on a bias 
of all these parts, together with the 
cements, proclaim a product simu- 
lating leather for making of low- 
priced shoes whose material, it is 
claimed, hugs the foot as well as 
leather. 


+ 


O'Flaherty ... 
(Continued from page 20) 


leather-making material, therefore if 
we are buying hides at 20 cents a 
pound we are paying 60 cents a 
pound for the material which goes in- 
to leather. If we use such figures we 
see that 100 pounds of leather-making 
material costs the tanner $60.00. If 
we would use such values in determin- 
ing the cost of leather we could better 
determine whether we can expect, at 
market price of leather, to get replace- 
ment prices. 

While this is simple arithmetic in 
sole leather manufacture, it is equally 
applicable to side leather. It is often 
accepted that we get one square foot 
of leather per pound of hide. It would 
be most interesting to know how 
many square feet of leather we obtain 
from 100 pounds of actual hide sub- 
stance in side leather. The same thesis 
is quite true of all skins as well as 
hides. 

This is a matter worthy of serious 
consideration, for in no other busi- 
ness is raw material purchased on 
other than analytical basis. 


Plan for Cost Revaluation 


How would such plan be carried 
out is a proper question at this time. 
It would seem very proper to take 
samples from 10 per cent of the hides 
at the time of inspection. Such sam- 
ples should be only about one square 
inch in size and could be taken from 
one or several points on a side, skin 
or hide. The samples would be clipped 
and the hair weight determined after 
washing. The flesh would be removed 
and could be weighed. The remain- 
ing skin would have chemical deter- 
minations made: (a) moisture by 
drying: (b) salt by ashing: (c) fat 
Ly extraction; and (d) hide sub- 
stance by nitrogen determination. The 
entire matter being accomplished in 
a period of hours, one operator could 
do as many as 10 to 20 determina- 
tions at a time. Since we would use 
a composite sample it would mean 
one analysis for each lot of hides 
purchased. 
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Smith... 
(Continued from page 22) 


The third method is well known 
to tanners and can be successfully nme 
carried out on skins in the pickled =\\5 
or tanned conditions. For pickled r al 
sheepskins the grease can be removed 
Ly drumming a kerosene type solvent 
and following = by pins 2 5 These are times of specialization. Our entire 
7 oe anine. te Whey Sh Snes Aso organization has devoted its efforts in devel- 
agent is added, such as sopropyl. di- 

TANNERS OF oping—Superb Splits—that top them all. 


propyl or dibutyl naphthalene so- a 
dium sulphonates. To remove grease GLOVE LEATH 


rom tanned goods one method (U.S worswots | SPECIALTY TANNERS of 


Pat. 2.343.929) makes use of a de- CHROME SPLITS 


greasing emulsion consisting of 150 DEERSKINS SUEDE SPLITS e SOLE SPLITS 


gallons trichlorethylene, 50 gallons cow BELLIES 


water and 5 lbs. sulphated oleyl al- SHANKS LINING SPLITS 


cohol. The solution is used at a tem- 
perature of not less than 15.5-23.9 


deg. C.. and about 10 minutes drum- 
ming is suggested as being sufficient. A. L. GEBHARDT co. 
P ‘ 4 416 NORTH WATER ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
retanning Agents 
Be Gebhardt-Vogel Tanning Co., 706 W. Oregon, Mil. 








One of the most useful is hexameta- 
phosphate, a white crystalline solid. 
soluble in water and extensively em- 
ployed in water softening and oil C Hf R O M E S PLITS 
drilling muds. A common practice is 
to use sodium hexametaphosphate 
in conjunction with other alkalies. 


eB. FOR GLOVE -GARMENT anvd 


84% hexametaphosphate. 


2 som bicarbonate SPORTING GOODS TRADE 


4% sodium’ carbonate. 
10% sodium pyrophosphate. 


This gives a solution of pH 8.0-8.6. COW B E LLI E S 
When using hexametaphosphate 

for pretanning it is necessary to en- 

sure that all free lime is removed ( Ow S | D E S 


from the skins as the presence of 


bivalent salts prevents phosphate fix- HORS E FRO NTS 


ation. 


Masking Agents 
It is now generally accepted that L & TA N AN l N G 
masking agents such as phthalic acid. exe) M PA N Y 


effect appreciable improvements in 40150. 7th St. MILWAUKEE wie 


chrome tanning. These improvements 
can be summarized as follows: 














(1) Resistance to precipitation by 
ammonia increased so that there is 
maximum fixation of chromium one ; 3 UC > -B 
and complete exhaustion of the tan Brazilian Leathers ORMOND 
as er-Non Roller 

(2) As the tan liquor is less as- Stecl or Brass’ Base 
tringent there is less drawn grain and Ask Teen th metal work 





‘ : * ned tongues 
penetration is even over the entire 
~ ; = . e 

area of the skins. Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 
(3) Additions of phthalic anhy- 

dride tend to decrease acidity formed 
. . . si e 

during aging and to increase the use- Caixa Postal 917 

ful life of chrome tanned leathers. 
Phthalic acid is a white crystal- | Sao Paulo, Brazi 

line compound soluble in water and 


1 Bronze 
1+ Gunmetal ¢ Colors 
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SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - NEADS 
SWHOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Ete. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILOREN'S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEICHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 


Monarch Leather Co. 
CABLE ADDRESS: MONLEACO RMOUR LEATHER Cc 











York e@ Boston e San Francisco 


noe W. Division St., Chicago CHICAGO _ NEW TITS BOSTON 








Reach Volume Buyers 
Through 
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eleohol. Sodium phthalate is also 
freely soluble in water. 


Buffering Agents in 
Depickling and Tanning 

Throughout the beamhouse proc- 
esses there is a need to maintain the 
pH of solutions and to control the 
rate of rise or fall of pH values. 
Sodium acetate is one of the most 
important buffers and is now being 
used by tanners in appreciable quan- 
tities. Depickling is simple to carry 
out and a formula of 10% common 
salt. 5‘% sodium acetate and 500% 
water (65 deg. F.) on weight of the 
skins will give good results. 

Dissolve the salt, add the sodium 
acetate and drum the skins for 15 
minutes and test the solution with 
bromcresol green. If the skins are 
suffciently depickled the solution will 
remain green. If the action is insuffi- 
cient, the color will be yellow. 

Apart from depickling, sodium ace- 
tate finds use as a buffer in all forms 
of tanning and helps to maintain 
leather within the desirable pH range 
of 3.5 to 5.5. For neutralizing acidity 
from bleaching processes. and from 
sulphur dioxide absorbed from the 
air during use. many tanners use 
sodium acetate. 

Bulk quantities of sodium acetate 
are now available and being free from 
iron cannot cause discoloration. 
Sodium acetate is made in flake and 
granular form, the former being par- 
ticularly recommended as it dissolves 
quickly. eliminates caking and there- 
by speeds handling. 

+ 


Apteker... 
(Contined from page 19) 


the stitching room has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

The new stitching room layout has 
increased the ease of supervision and 
work assignments. Any bottleneck in 
production immediately shows up. 
Production time in the stitching room 
present system also provides the 
proper facilities for piece work prices 
on skiving and cementing operations. 

All cementing operations are now 
combined in one section of the room, 
as are all stitching operations. Orig- 
was reduced with the new setup. The 
inally the lining stamper and the lin- 
ing marker. although under the jur- 
isdiction of the stitching room fore- 
man, were situated in the cutting 
room. This caused an uneven pace in 
work distribution. These workers are 
now in the stitching room. 


Lasting And Making Rooms 
The lasting and making room for- 


merly used the string system of lay- 
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out with the machines stretched out 
across the floor. This was reversed to 
a rink system, with teams of opera- 
tors. The suggestions of the techni- 
cal consultants and the building con- 
tractors concerning the necessary 
space between machines 
lowed and the operators now work 
in groups, each group consisting of 
an assembler, pulloverer and a side 


were fol- 


laster. 

The lasting room is now set up 
with machines in their logical se- 
quence. The finished uppers come 
down the elevator to the storage area 
of the room. The necessary lasts. 
heels. platforms, soles and insoles are 
all stored in one area, making it nec- 
essary for a worker only to pass 
through the section and easily select 
all of the components for each case 
of. shoes. The lasts and heels are 
stored in bins. The shoes pass through 
all lasting and bottoming operations 
in a circuit around the room, com- 
ing to a stop beside the last bins. 
The lasts are pulled there and im- 
mediately returned to the bins from 
which they came. 


Other Changes 


Other changes were made to fur- 
ther the efficiency of the employes. 
The edge-trimmers were formerly 
situated along the wall directly under 
the clickers on the upper floor. The 
vibrations from the clicking machines 
resulted in an inability to do effici- 
ent work on the part of the edge 
trimmers. The windows they faced 
daily caught the rays from the set- 
ting sun and obscured the vision of 
the operators. The edge-trimmers 
were moved to the other side of the 
room. 

The bed lasters were formerly in 
the center of the room. Their work is 


SULPHONATED OILS 
FAT LiduoRs 


CUAUAITY AND UNIFOR{ EAS 


hot due to the steam process, and 


was even more so in the summer 
months. To further increase worker 
efficiency, the bed lasters were moved 
to the edge of the room near the 
windows. 

A great deal of unnecessary vibra- 
tion has been removed or dimin- 
ished in the factory. Felt padding was 
used for this purpose and skidding 
methods were also employed. Long 
wooden beams were placed in vital 
areas to lessen the noise and vibra- 
tion. 


Some Results 

The changes in the lasting room 
show varied results. The centraliza- 
tion of storage of the component parts 
of the shoe eliminates the shelving 
of work for which all parts are not 
available. The supply and _ storage 
system puts this responsibility under 
a single authority and_ eliminates 
workers whose only job was that of 
seeking necessary parts. Provision has 
been made for the proper routing of 
shoes according to their type. The 
rink system has increased the co- 
operative effort between the assemb- 
lers, pulloverers and side lasters and 
given them a crew spirit rather than 
a feeling of self-interest. Better shoes 
are the result of each worker's aware- 
ness of the other man’s problem both 
before and after each operation. 

The firm has received many bene- 
fits from this effort. Better shoes can 
be produced more economically due 
to better production methods. The 
steady flow of production in its logi- 
cal sequence of operations means that 
the shoes are handled less than they 
formerly were. This reduces the prob- 
ability of shoes becoming damaged 
or dirty in production. The new 
plant layout necessitates less effort 





expended by operators in the comple- 
tion of their work. The new systems 
have resulted in better foreman re- 
action to their rooms and a deeper 
all-around sense of cooperation. 


Better Deliveries 


Another advantage of systematized 
production is the facilitation of 
production scheduling and merchan- 
dising. When the manfacturer and 
his sales force know the necessary 
time for each operation, and when he 
knows each operation required for a 
particuar shoe, he also knows how 
long it takes for the shoe to be manu- 
factured. As a result, the manufac- 
turer’s accounts needn't be troubled 
as much by late delivery of mer- 
chandise. The manufacturer whose 
shoe production is scheduled does 
not guess when he promises a de- 
livery date and then hope he can 
meet it. He knows fairly accurately 
when the merchandise will be ready 
for shipment. 

One important point that the of- 
ficials of the Fleisher Shoe Company 
emphasizes is that this idea of im- 
provement is a continuous one. The 
Fleisher executives say that their 
attempt to go ahead for overall ef- 
ficiency has proved itself conclusively 
in money savings, in improved pro- 
duction and quality. They also utilize 
this program of continuous improve- 
ment to render better and more ef- 
ficient service to the customer. 


The example set by the Fleisher 
Shoe Company is one which can be 


profitably followed by other shoe 
manufacturers. large or small. It is 
not so much a matter of applying 
engineering principles to shoe manu- 
facturing as it is a matter of apply- 
ing progressive thinking to modern 
industry. 
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IDIEATTIHTS 


Charles F. Cotter 


: 71, former head of the Cotter 
Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass., and a prom- 
inent Lynn citizen, died August 26 
at his home there following a heart at- 
tack. Besides his long activity as a 
shoe manufacturer, Cotter was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as 
State manager of the Federal Home 
Owners’ Loan Assn. in 1933 and be 
came New England director a_ year 
later. He was also active in the bank- 
ing business in Boston. He leaves his 
wife, Agnes; four sons, Lt. Col. John 
Cotter; Philip L., Joseph S., and 
Robert; two daughters, Mrs. William 
O'Neil and Mrs. Charles J. Todd; and 
11 grandchildren, 


Luther W. Brown 


. . 51, former business agent for 
the Lynn, Mass. Cutters’ Local of 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, died suddenly Aug. 23 in the 
Danvers State Hospital where he had 
heen employed for the past six years 
He was widely known among. shoe 
workers in Essex County and formerly 
worked as a cutter in local shoe fac- 
tories He leaves his sister, Mrs. Mil- 
dred McMillian, with whom he lived; 
another sister, Mrs. Bruce Falls; four 
brothers, John L., Earl, George, and 
Raymond; and several nieces and 
nephews 


Frank D. Sturm 


82, formerly associated with 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., until 
his retirement nine years ago, died 
\ug. 21 in Cincinnati, Ohio. He leaves 
his wife, Cora; two sons, Earl B. and 
Nelson D.; two daughters, Miss Myr- 
tle Sturm and Mrs. Fred Contant; six 
grandchildren and three great grand 
children 


James L. Thomas 


. 75, supervisor of the tool design 
ing department of United Shoe Ma 
chinery Corp., Beverly, died Aug. 25 
at his home in Beverly. He was a na 
tive of Lewiston, Me. but lived in Bev- 
erly for the past 40 years. He was a 
member of the United Shoe Quarter 
Century Club. Surviving are a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Myrtle G. Houston; two 
sons, Herbert E. and Arthur P.; two 
brothers, Charles F. and Albert W.; 
and two sisters, Mrs. Lillian Hogan 
and Mrs. Della M, Dunn 


Frank D. Cowdery 


secretary of the Albany Felt Co 
Albany, N. Y., died there at his hom« 
on Aug. 24. He had been associated 
with the firm since 1920 


Henry Brauner, Sr. 

63, former orthopedic shoe de 
signer, died Aug. 25 at his home in 
Milltown, N. J. He was associated 
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with the Michel Tire Co. until a 
few years ago. fle leaves two sons, 
Henry W. and /’aul L.; a daughter, 
Mrs. Charles L. Holsten; and 12 
grandchildren. 


Salvador Cuetara 


. died Augusi 21 in Gijon, Spain, 
He was an owner of Cuetara Bros., 
Boston shoe export house, and has 
been associated with the shoe indus 
try for 15 years. Cuetara was traveling 
in Europe on a business and pleasure 
trip. He leaves his wife, May, and two 
sons, Frank and Joseph 


Martin Dietz 


79, former foreman for Dunn & 
McCarthy, Inc., Auburn, N. Y. shoe man 


ufacturers, died Aug. 21 at his home 1 
New York City. Surviving are two sons, 
William F. and Martin E.; four sisters, 
and a brother 


Francis J. Shields 


56, died at his home in Bombay, 
New York on August 23. Shields was 
president of the Shield’s Slipper Corpora 
tion in that Northern New York village 
for more than 15 years, and was a mem 
her of many civic and fraternal orgam 
zations in that village and vicinity. H1s 
jather and uncle founded the business 
hearing the Shields name many years ago 
and he became active head of the Com 
pany on retirement of his father. He 
attended Cazenovia Seminary and New 
York University 








Suede 


worth the difference 


SLATTERY BROS. TANNING C(O. 


210 South St. 


Boston 11, Mass. 








LIBERTY BELL 


DOUBLE OAK SHOULDER 


WELTING : 


“TOPS FOR QUALITY” 


—— 
DOUBLE OAK 
SHOULDER WELTING 


McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agencies In Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world. 











RAWHIDE 


FOR $k 


RUGGED of 
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BOOTS 
and 
SHOES 


CALIFORNIA 
TANNING 
co. 


1905 SHENANDOAH AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 











Laub Quality is Famous 
in Leather Specialties, too! 


For belts, sandals, bridle reins, sad- 
dles, saddle bags, etc., look to Laub 
for the best in quality leather. 


Strap Sides and Backs 
(Russet and colors) 
Skirting Sides and Backs 


Natural Tooling Strap Sides 
and Backs 


Russet and Colored Strap Bellies 


Double Waistbelt Shoulders 
(Russet and colors) 


Steer Harness Leather Sides 
(Russet and black) 


Stag Harness Leather Backs 
(Russet and black) 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 


TANNERS SINCE 1846 
BUFFALO 6,N.Y. 


AGENCIES 
\OSTON: Merribew & Compan 
GREATER NEW YORK: Thomas Leather Co. 
= DELPHIA: Earl C. Cookman Co. 
ICAGO: Tiedemann Leather Co. 


Los ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO: Ruse White Co. 
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Coming 
EVENTS 


Sept. 6-8, 1949—Spring Showing, 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Ex- 
hibit, Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York 
City. 


Sept. 7-8, 1949--Official Opening ot 
American Leathers for Spring and 
Summer, 1950. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. Sponsored by Tan- 
ners’ Council. 


Sept. 8, 1949—“Patent Pending For 
1950”, a preview of spring fashions in 
genuine patent leather, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City. Sponsored 
by The Patent Leather Bureau. 


Sept., 1949—Child Foot Health 
Month, National Foot Health Council. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, Ill. Sponsored by Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn. and 
National Shoe Retailers Assn. Head- 
quarters at Palmer House. 


Nov. 2-3—Fall Meeting and Annual 
Convention, National Hide Assn., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicigo. 

Nov. 3-4, 1949—Annual meeting Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Nov. 5-9, 1949—Pennsylvania Shoe 
Travelers Show, William Penn Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949—Advance Spring 
Showing, Southeastern Shoe Travel- 
ers, Inc., Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949—Annual Michigan 
Shoe Fair, sponsored by Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Assn. and Michigan Shoe 
Retailers Assn. Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Nov. 12-16, 1949—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers and Travelers Assn. 
The Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Nov. 13-16, 1949—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Trav- 
elers Assn. Adophus, Baker & South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 1, 1949—Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America, sponsored by 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
and National Assn. of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Hotels New Yorker and Mc- 
Alpin, New York City. 


Dec. 4-6, 1949—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by the Indiana Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association, Inc. Hotel Severin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Jan. 7, 1050—Annual Banquet, New 
England Shoe Foremen and Superin- 
tendents’ Assn., Inc., Imperial Ball- 
room, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
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COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 
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MI AURIKIETS 


Market shows heightened ac- 
tivity with some price raises 
noted. Sole leather in demand. 
Light weight calfskin much want- 
ed. Side leather, splits aand sheep 
steady. Suede slows down. 


Sole Leather 


Boston sole leather market continues 
strong, fairly active. Buyers continue to 
show renewed interest in leather soles, 
place some good orders despite firm prices 
and upward trend. Tanners who would 
prefer to see prices on bends stabilize 
or ease slightly cannot do anything be 
cause of firm hide market The play, 
however, is for more leather and_ less 
substitutes. Light bends actively sought, 
not too many available. Good sales re 
ported between 63-64ce. Mediums and 
heavies slower. 

Light Bends: 62-65c 

Medium Bends: 55-60 

Heavy Bends: 57-60c 

Philadelphia sole leather tanners re- 
port that business has a “better tone” 
The upturn started about two weeks 
igo and the market has strengthened 
considerably since. They are most op 
timistic about business in the Fall 
Most of the improvement has been in 
findings, according to some = tanners. 
Orders have increased considerably in 
this field. Tanners raised their prices 
ind are getting 63c. Factory leathers 
have also improved; the prices of fac 


tory bends are unchanged since last 
week Jellies have sold at 37c¢ and 
heads went for 20c this past week 
Many tanners reported themselves as 


“sold up” 


Sole Leather Offal 


Dealers report) Boston) market even 
firmer this week, sales active. Because 
of curtailed production of some leathers, 
rising demand has quickly exhausted 
supply. Prices are therefore stronger 
with leathers generally sold up. Many 
shoe manufacturers are ordering heavily 
at last minute to complete fill-ins for 
fall orders. Wide demand for bellies 
indicates many manufacturers concen 
trating on women's volume shoes. Good 
steer bellies sales reported up to 37¢ 
with some dealers asking 38; cows 
bring up to 35¢e. Both hard to find today 
Single shoulders with heads on move 
well with lights bringing up to 47c, heavies 
to 40c. Double roughs widely wanted as 
prices rise average of 4-6c. Good sales 
made up to 63c. Heads still active at 
18-20c. Fore shanks bring up to 25c; 
hind shanks find fair sares at 27-29¢ 

Bellies Steers, 35-37¢: Cows, 34-35¢ 

Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 41 

47c; Heavy, 36-40 

Double rough shoulders : 58-65¢ 

Heads: 18-20c 

Fore shanks: 23-25c 

Hind shanks: 27-29¢ 


Welting 


Joston welting manufacturers sweat 
over the sharp rise in double rough 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
WEEK 
90-1.10 
85-1.05 

1.00-1.15 
70-1.00 
60-88 
48-56 

18-22 
54-58 
40-46 
41-46 
62-65 
33-37 
58-65 
37-43 


KIND OF LEATHER 
CALF (Men's HM) 
CALF (Women's) 

CALF SUEDE 

KID (Black Glazed) 

KID SUEDE 

PATENT (Extreme) 
SHEEP [Russet Linings) 
KIPS (Corrected) 
EXTREMES (Corrected) 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 
SOLE (Light Bends) 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.} 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) 17-19 
WELTING (I/, x '/g) 8 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS _ 231/.-25!/, 


221/,-25 


1948 
HIGH 
1.30-1.48 
1.30-1.48 
1.45-1.90 
70-90 
70-90 
76-82 
23-25 
70-75 
60-65 
56-60 
90-95 
44-47 
60-63 77-80 
40-45 41-45 
20-23 21-24 27 
17-19 19-20 21-22 
734-8 9 II-III, 
27'/y 33 


YEAR 
AGO 
95-1.10 
90-1.05 
.00-1.20 
58-83 
55-82 
50-58 
19-22 
58-61 
48-52 
50-53 
70-75 
38-40 


MONTH 
AGO 
90-1.10 
80-1.00 

1.00-1.15 
40-60 
40-60 
48-56 
18-22 
54-58 
45-52 
41-46 
60-63 
32-35 
53-58 
37-43 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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shoulder quotations. On basis of 63 
asked for welting shoulders regular Good 
vear stock of '% by 'g should bring at 
least 9c, say makers. Today little welt 
ing is sold because buyers won't pay ask 
ing prices. Many have a fair supply on 
hand bought recently at about 734¢. Some 
small sales have brought 8c. While welt 
ing men complain of the squeeze, makers 
of welting shoulders have the same story 
Today they want 63¢ for such shoulders 
with heavy native hides bringing 23!2 to 
25t4e. In April of 1948 comparative 
prices were 65c and 23'%c. In April ot 
1947 the margin was much wider tor 
23c hides made 7le shoulders. Specialty 
welting continues to enjoy excellent de 
mand at stronger prices. Synthetic gets 
more attention and the leading maker of 
this type of material enjoys the best busi 
ness it has ever had 


Calf Leather 


Boston calfskin tanners report little 
change. Prices firm, sales fairly active 
Light weights do especially well with 
prices somewhat stronger than two weeks 
ago. Heavier weights move steadily al 
though demand slower here. Tanners 
look for Leather Show to provide spring 
hoard for good season. Blues, 
green, reds and beige get more atten 
tion. Suede sales show seasonal slow 
down—expected to continue this way for 
several weeks until new demand shows 
up 


color 


Men's weights: B 90-1.05; C 85-100, 
1D) 75-94; X 70-84; XX 60c 

Women’s weights: B 93-1.05; C 87-97; 
D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55-70c 

Suede: $1.10-1.20; $1.03-1.10; 90-93 


Kid Leathers 


Philadeiphia kid leather business is 
now “between seasons”, Most of the 
Fall-Winter ordering has been done by 
the shoe manufacturers and they are 
Waiting for the Show before starting on 
their Spring cutting. However, busi- 
ness is considered good. Still some or 
ders in suedes and glazed in black, and 
some brown as manufacturers are com- 
pleting their orders. Tanners hold an 
optimistic point of view, feeling that 
sales will increase in September. Prices 
on suedes are unchanged in the lower 
ranges, but go as high as 90c. It is 
selling this time mainly in the 45-80 
range. The 90c grade is a very fine 
suede for which there is now not too 
much demand. Glazed sells mostly in 
the 50c to 60c range. There is little 
demand for it in very low and very 
high prices which are unchanged. Tan 
ners are preparing colored suedes for 
the show. There is a new “cola” color 
being made, and a dark red on the 
raspberry tone. Greens and blues are 
also being worked on. Slipper kids are 
still selling well, mainly to the cow- 
boy boot manufacturers. Prices are 
firm. Nothing new was reported on 
linings. No business was reported on 
satin mats. Some tanners have re- 
ceived many inquiries on crushed and 
are considering going into production 
it the interest continues. No change 
was reported on the rawstock market 


suede: 40-50¢; 50-90¢ 
slipper: 40-55¢ 
glazed: 25-50c; 
linings: 30-50¢ 
50-$1.00 


50-80c; $1.00-1.10 


satin mats: 














Boston kid market reports little new 
Strong rawstock market hold prices at 
present levels and tanners, unable to re 
duce prices, keep production low. Little 
change expected for next few weeks. 
Black suede does fairly well with brown 
next. Sales reported up to 88 with bulk 
of demand still concentrated on grades 
55e and down. Black glazed not too ac 
tive; some sales made from 70c-$1.00 
but here also buyers concentrate on grades 
below 60c. Colors expected to be large 
factor after Leather Show. Slipper kid 
sales only fair; linings not too active 


with few sales made above 36c ; “ET Luneo PRODUCTS 
Splits HELP YOU MAKE BETTER 
Sales slightly slower than — LEATHERS AT LOWER cost” 


but prices remain unchanged 
Suedes begin to experience seasonal slow 
down as larger orders fall off. Most 
standard tannage lights still bring up to 
4lc; a few specially selected tannages BATES 
sell at 43c. Heavy suedes still find tak L. 
ers up to 47c. Work shoe splits sell fairly 
ies me St co., INC well at 3c ~ mag pro yn pei H. 
e ER “ ; above that Xetan sole splits find takers 
deeaiii New York Civ at 30-40. Gussets sin well between LINCOLN oa 
Py 


LEATHER FILLERS 


P. 
HIO LEATHER cor Boston 


co 
et PATTON LEATHER is 17-19c. Finished linings fair; sales made and. 
MING at 22¢ and down ; SPONGING AND 
_LIEBIt Sen Frencisce Light suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-2 SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 
718 ee cific Coast and Orien Suede heavy > 42-44; . c . 
(POFEDGAR A. HERTZ Retan sole: 38, 3: INC. TANNERS’ SUGAR 
One Chesteriie land Finished linings “20; 20-22; 22-2; ° ANO. LIME 


Mayfair, London Wotan) Gussets: 17-18-19¢ K 
COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
Side Leathers PENNSYLVANIA sadciae 


(Exp 
No change in Boston side leather mat a 
ket. Business continues fairly good with 
prices holding recent levels. Best tannages 
tind most takers with cheaper grades 
also wanted. Not much demand for in 
betweens. Heavy agiline types still widely 
wanted; corrected extremes bring 56c and 
down. Good demand for regular finish 
corrected kips and extremes; bulk of 
sales of former made at 58¢ and below Saeci 
Sag : \ ecialty Leathers 
latter brings 42-48c for standard tannages \ . : y 
Large sides slower; some sales made up Side — Horse 
to = Work elk brings fair sales up \ Well known Tannages 
to 46x \ 
e 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 54-58 A 
X 44-46c IW 4G 4, P4062 


C 50-53; 
Corrected Kips: B 50-58; C 48-56; 

46-54; X 41-47c ANILETTE 
Corrected E emes: 42-48; 40-46; \ 

erg aaa we ROSS-ETTE 
Corrected Large: 39-43; 37-41; 35-39; ond the popular 


I2- 906 


Work Elk: 42-46; 40-44; 38-42; 36-40« 











Sheep Leathers 


“Not much change,” say Boston tanners 
who find prices strong, selling active 
Buyers continue to sample and place good 
orders. Tanners unable to afford choice 
packer skins, must try to find medium 
skins or buy cheaper country skins. As 
a result, most use rawstock already on 
hand, must hold prices firm.  Russets 
active with good hrm made up to 22 A.H. Ross & Sons Co. 
for boot linings; up to 20c for shoe lin Chicago 22, Illinois 
ings. Some tanners ask more, find few 
takers. Colored vegetable linings move NEWYORK - Bonkart & Sonwel 
fairly well with bulk of sales made at SAINT LOUIS - AL W Mere 
19-20c. Chrome linings find sales up to MILWAUKEE «A.W. Patt 
28c. Hat sweats and garments quiet 
Russet linings: 22,'20, 18, 16, 12, 10« 


CA RR LEATHER ae) i Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 18, 10S ANGELES AJ 8) & ( 
69 SOUTH ST: ude 26, 24. 22. 20c Be 
she Mpls og. 3 LADELPHIA - Schoenherg 


Hat sweat 
BOSTON Chrome linings: 28, 26, 24« Leather ( 
TANNERIES AT PEABODY Garment suede 


Garment grains: 2 


(CHICAGO - JK. Rey 





Bag, Case and Strap 


The coming of the fall season and 
the prospects of manufacturing goods 
for the Christmas season are already 
on the tongues of buyers in the bag. 
case and strap market. Some demand 
pick-up has been noted in addition to 
that which was brought about by the 
lowering of prices by sellers. There is 
more leather available this year than 
there was last, however. Prices have 
held unchanged, the 2 ounce = case 
quoted at 42 and 39c, 2% ounce case 
45 and 42c, 3!2 ounce strap 53 and 50k 
4 ounce strap 56 and 53c, and the 5 
ounce strap, 60 and 57¢ 


Garment Leathers 


Some price advances” have been 
noted in this market, particularly in 
grain garment sheep and horsehide se 
lections. The grain garment sheep is 
quoted around 26, 24 and 22c, accord 
ing to grade, which shows a consider 
ably better picture than last figures 
The horsehide leather situation is not 
much higher, although the average is 
figured closer to 40c than 3&c, as pre 
viously quoted, There is movement 
in most all lines, but nothing outstand 
ng Interest is good, the garment 
business showing a little better trend 
during the past few weeks 


Belting Leathers 


Philadelphia belting leather tanners 
report that the market is still up. Vol 
lume of business is still very high 
Bend butts are selling weil. Tanners 
have increased their prices over two 
weeks ago, adding 3 to 5c, and getting 
their prices. Shoulders are still selling 
well at prices quoted last week, to 
specialties men and to welting men 
Curriers report that business is contin- 
uing to improve in all types of curried 
leather. New list prices are about the 
same as last week, with slight vari 
ations, Curriers are having no troubk 
getting their prices. 


CURRIED BELTING 


Best 

selection 2nd 

Bend butts 17 1.13 
Centers 12” 4 1.3% 
Al 1.34 

3 1.30 

ig 1.05 


Centers 24” 

Centers 28-30" 

Wide sides ( 
Narrow sides ( 
(Premiums to be addec X-light, plus 
light, plus 5; X-heavy, plus 10) 


98 


) 
) 
j 


BELTING LEATHERS 


Glove Leathers 


\ good deal of swapping ts going 
on in this market with glove manufac 
turers clearing their shelves of stock 
that they cannot use but some one 
else can \s a result of the strike, 
leather inventories in this county will 
be in an extremely healthy condition. 
Certain raw stocks not in the mills 
are being offered to outside tanners 
and it is understood that local tan 
ners are sending skins East for work 
ing. The strike situation is simmer- 
ing. An A. F.of L. Union is attempt- 
ing to sign up sufficient workers to 
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bring the mater betore the NLRB 
\nother unio: has expressed a desire 
to enter the teld and both have been 
doing some reliminary work. The 
Tanners have stated publicly that they 
will recognize any union of Ameri 
can leadershiy In the meantime all 
mills are closed and will remain 
until a new bargaining agent 1s 
tified 


TANNING 


The raw tanning materials market con 
tmued to move at a steady but modified 
pace this week, with buying inquiry more 
or less routine. Valonia Cups were of 


fered at $0.00 and Beards at $98.00 
Myrobalans, J.2s were sold at $50.00 

fanning extracts prices were firm as 
consumer interest centered on needed 
replacements. 

In the tanning oils market advatces 
of 2 to 3c on Neatsfoot was noted as 
shortages of this item occurred. Other 
quotations were without change for the 
most part and buying took on a some vhat 
better pace 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi divi, shipment, bags $66.00-67.00 
Wattle bark, ton 
Sumac, 28% leaf 
Or; leaf 

Mvrobalans, J. Is, $61.00-62.00, 

. 2s $50.00 
Valonia Cups, 30-32°; guaranteed $80.00 
Beards $98.00 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut extract, clarified, 2507 tannin, 

tks Ib. .039 
Bbls., Le.l., .046; ¢.1 Ib. .046 


edad 
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Real White SHEEP 


Actually Tanned WHITE—Not Bleached 


THOMAS A. O'KEEFE 


Est. 


LEATHER COMPANY 





SALEM, MASS. 





Also ... General Line of SHEEPSKINS for canmenr traces i 





oer 


UNIFORM 


% see page ? 
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Powdered, bags, c.! ll 


Cutch, solid Borneo, 55°; tannin, 
plus duty 
Gambier Extract, 25‘; tannin, 
bbls. 
Hemlock extract, 25% 
f.o.b. wks. 
Bbis., ¢.l. and l.c.1. 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib. 
bbls. 64,-6%, tks 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% 
plus duty 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.1 
Liguid, basis 35% tannin, bbls 
Ground extract 
Powdered = super 
051, ; Le. 
Spruce extract, tks. f.o.b 
Wattle bark extract, solid 


O81, 


091, .12 


tannin, tk. cars, 


tannin, 


spruce, bags, 
ols, 


works d 
09-091 


Tanners’ Oils 


Cod oil, Nfld., drums 

Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. L« 

Sulphonated castor oil, 75‘; 

Cod, sulphonated, pure 25° moisture 

Cod, sulphonated, 25° added mineral 

Cod, sulphonated, 50° added mineral 

Linseed, raw tks., drums, 1, and 
lel 

Neatsfoot, 20° C.T 

Neatsfoot, 30° C. T. 

Neatsfoot, 40° C. T 

Neatsfoot, extra drums 

Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums 

Neatsfoot, sulphonated 

Olive, dom. denatured, bblis., gal 

Waterless Moellon 

Moellon, 20% water 

Moellon, 250% water 

Artificial Moellon, 25° 

Chamois Moellen 

Common degras 

Neutral degras 

Sulphonated tallow, 75 

Sulphonated tallow, 5 

Sponging compound 

Split oil 

Sulphonated sperm, 25°; 

Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds viscosity 

Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds viscosity 

Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds viscosity 


mo/'sture 


water 


IPIEIRS©O NNIEIL 


4 Car! Telander, chief chemist of Ar- 
}mour Leather Co., Chicago, for the 
| past 10 years, has been appointed As- 
} sistant Director of Research for Ar- 
' mour Co. and Director of Leather Re- 

search for Armour Leather Co. Tel- 
vander’s research laboratory headquar- 
Hters will be located in Williamsport, 
PPa, 


4 Lester Hoyt, associated with A. 

Walton Shoe Co. for 17 years, has 
joined the sales staff of John Dilling 
Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. Hoyt will 


LEATHER 


YESTERDAY—TODAY— 
ALWAYS! 





> 


cover northeastern Massachusetts 


and New Hampshire. 


4 Leo H. Schiff, West Coast manager 
for Hickok Manufacturing Co. for 
many years, has been named vice 
president in charge of distribution. 


4 Richard M. Jones has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager for Avon Sole 
Co., Avon, Mass. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager for Chas. A. Eaton 
Co., Brockton, Mass. 


4 Martin Fine is now sole owner of 
Lois Shoe Co., Boston. Samuel Zolloto 
has been named sales representative 
to cover New England. The firm 
carries better quality damaged and 
regular novelty shoes. 


4 George Atchu has taken on the 
complete line of Bay State Shoe 
Supply Co. in addition to his regular 
line from Union Bay State Chemical 
Co. He will sell the former’s line of 
platform and innersole materials in 
the New York territory. 


4 Murray Saffron is now covering 
New England for Manor-Made Shoe 
Co, Ine., New York. Formerly associ- 
ated with A. J. Bedford Shoe Co., 
Lilitz, Pa., and Five Star Shoe Co., 
Inc., Long Island City, Saffron will 
handle Manor-Made’s line of high 
styled misses’ and children’s stitch- 
down shoes retailing at $2.95. His 
offices are at 111 Lincoln St., Boston. 


4 John F. Flanagan is now covering 
New England for Lin-Rud Die Co., 
Haverhill manufacturers of perfora- 
ting and cutout dies. He was for- 
merly with Pentucket Die Co., 


Haverhill. 


4 Ben Levin is now selling in the 
Midwest for Maranne Shoe Co., Hav- 
erhill. Formerly with Carla Shoe Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., Levin will handle 
the firm’s complete line of women’s 
novelty shoes. 


4 Saul Silberman is now with Allied 
Marker Co., Haverhill, as production 
man. 


4 Bert Press has resigned as Mid- 
western sales representative for Foot 
Delight Shoe Co., Beverly, Mass. He 
retains his headquarters at the Len- 
nox Hotel, St. Louis. 


4 Jack Almond has been promoted to 
head of the National Shoe Co. divi- 


sion of Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va. succeeding the late 
Sidney M. Shaner. William A. Tay- 
lor has been named as Almon’s assis- 
tant. Aubrey Blankinship and W. A. 
Wade have announced their retire- 
ments as head of the maintenance de- 
partment and Southland factory fore- 
man respectively. 


named 
Robin 
Co., 


4 Paul Mutshnick has been 
sales representative for the 
Hood division of Brown Shoe 
St. Louis. 


4 Edward Barrett, superintendent of 
the International Shoe Co. factory 
in Newport, N. H., has been ap- 
pointed to the board of directors of 
the Newport Chamber of Commerce. 


4 Elliott C. Paddock has been named 
vice president in charge of sales at 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass. tanners. Paddock has been gen- 
eral sales manager of Corbin Screw 
Division, American Hardware Corp.., 
since 1939. He will have charge of 
all the company’s sales from its Wor- 
cester, Bristol, N. H., Albany, Ga., 
and English plants. 


4 Sidney Wildfeuer has been named 
manager for the Cosmopolitan 
division of Harlyn Footwear, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., manufacturers of 
women’s casuals. Wildfeuer was for- 
merly associated with Elbee Shoe Co. 
as a sales representative. 


sales 


4 Irwin M. Berner, newly-elected vice 
president of The Feakes Mercantile 
Agency of Boston, will have charge of 
the firm's New York office opening 
at 11 Park Place. Berner was for- 
merly vice president of the Shoe and 
Leather Mercantile Ageney and _ is 
considered an expert in leather 
credits. 


4 Fred L. Bauer has been elected 

president of the Shoe and Leathe: 

Mercantile Agency, Ine., New York 

City. He has been with the Agency 

since 1938 in various capacities. 
selec 


@ N. I. Malmstrom & Co. announces 
the removal of its Chicago office from 
444 West Grand Ave. to 612 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
The company maintains a warehouse 
in Chicago for rapid deliveries of 
complete stock to the midwest. 


gp AtsQTe: 


COMPOUNDS »> LIQUID EXTRACTS 


PORT: 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. siccisy. os 
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IFIIN AN CIE 


Shoe Corp. of America 


Shoe Corp. of America, Columbus, 
Ohio, reported net profit for the six 
months ended June 28 amounting to 
$848,539.56, as compared with $879, 
O88.93 for the corresponding 1948 pe 
riod. ‘This was a decline of 3.54 per 
cent. Sales for the six-month period 
amounted to $17,956,671.97, compared 
with $16,612,699.12 in the same_ six 
months of 1948, representing an in 
crease of 8.09 per cent 

The report also disclosed earnings 
per share for the first six months this 
vear at $1.90 per share compared with 
$1.97 per share in the first six months 
last vear. Sales for the month of July 
totaled $3,086,041 while the total sales 
tor the same month in 1948 amounted 
to $3,289,153. Although sales for the 
month of July showed a decline of 6.18 
per cent, sales for the seven-month pe 
riod this year registered an increase 
ot 2.14 per cent gain against a year ago 

At the close of July, the Shoe Cor 
poration of America was operating 329 
retail units compared with 322 at the 
end of the similar 1948 month 


General Shoe Corp. 


General Shoe Corp.. Nashville 
fenn., reports net profits of $1,480, 
282 equal to $1.88 per common share 
tor the nine months period ended July 
31. This compares with net profits of 
$1,886,104 or $2.45 a common share for 
the same period a year ago. Net sales 
this vear totaled $56,496,212 as against 
$58,329,445 on the 


montl 


S P 


preceding nine 


pers 








New Hampshire 


@ Despite seasonal trends, shoe 
plants in New Hampshire have not 
shown any recent substantial decline 
in employment, according to the 
State Bureau of Labor. However, the 
total of idle workers continues double 
that of a vear ago. 


@ Chamber of Commerce officials in 
Nashua report that an unidentified 
firm which manufactures inexpensive 
women’s shoes may locate there. A 
representative of the company re- 
cently interviewed 1000 prospective 
workers in the area. It is reported the 
firm would start with some 500 em- 
ployes and eventually double that 
number, 


@ More than 500 persons, including 
Governor Sherman Adams and four 
former governors of New Hampshire, 
Minnesota and Massachusetts, gath- 
ered at the Rockingham Hotel in 
Portsmouth recently for a testimonial 
to former Governor Huntley N. 
Spaulding, head of the Spaulding 
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Fibre Co., Ine., ind long prominent in 
the shoe indust:y as a manufacturer 
of counters. Other ex-governors pres- 
ent were Harold &. Stassen of Minne- 
sota, Robert O. Blood and Charles M. 
Dale of New Hampshire, and Alvin 
T. Fuller of Massachusetts, 


Rhode Island 


@ Felch-Anderseon Co., Providence, 
manufacturers of shoe buckles, has 
introduced a new type buckle to be 
marketed under the same “SNAP- 
IT”. The new buckle is fastened by 
new type gripper fasteners and has 
no tongue. It is available for both 
men’s and women’s shoes and will be 
shown at the Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit in New York City. 


Connecticut 


@ Russell Manufacturing Co., Mid- 
dletown manufacturers of elastic 
and non-elastic shoe fabrics and other 
products, is negotiating to open a 
branch plant in Bennettsville, S.C., 
about Jan. 1, 1950. If plans material- 
ize, a 54,000 sq. ft. building would be 
erected to be operated by a subsidiary 
known as Russell Products Co. The 
plant will employ 135 persons at the 
start and will produce certain types 
ot narrow fabrics. 


South Carolina 


e@ A. L. Timmerman, Columbia foot- 
wear retailers, have recently leased 
the shoe department in Wright-John- 
son’s men’s store there, it is reported. 








A New Addition te 
an Honored Name 
in Leather 

SUPEREES 


QUALITY BELTING, PACKING BRIDLE and STRAP LEATHERS 


HANS REES*’ 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. © ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Leadership for over a century 
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SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 


°e 
VEGETABLE 
For Linings, Bag, Case, and Strap 


ee 
CHROME RETAN SOLE LEATHER 
Velvet Finished and Waterproofed 
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HIDES ad SKINS 


Packer market steady, sellers 
wonder if firm. Small! packer hides 
at “fantastic prices”. Packer calf 
market higher, kip confused. 


Packer Hides 


The packer market was definitely 
established on a steady basis this week 
but not on a basis that could be called 
firm Phere was doubt around the 
market that the situation was com 
pletely firm, as were believed 
to have had a hard time trying to get 
steady money from buyers. The buyers 
this week were mixed, some tanners 
and some traders taking part, with 
the business around 90,000 hides. All 
steer and cow selections sold, includ 
ing a few bulls which numbered 800, 
but were all brands. Only slight 
changes were noted in prices, 
light cows selling for '44c¢ lower 

Activity was heaviest in light cows. 
branded cows branded 
heavy native with light native 
steers not far behind. Heavy cows 
prominent, but did not sell 
as broadly as other 

Sellers were bullishly inclined, whic] 
is somewhat of a natural trait, but 
felt that their sold up position, con 
sidering everything, was sufficient to 
allow them to talk strongly. However, 
buying interest, while enough to clean 
fup the hides that were offered, was 
nothing extra. Tanners are viewing 
the possible heavier receipts with some 
concern, feeling that heavier hide pro 
duction will tend to depress the mar 
ket. which is in their favor. As 
the receipts have not shown any 
Stantial increase 

The Pacific Coast market was very 
quiet, but there should be 
available out there 


sellers 


SOME 


steers, and 


steers, 


Ealso were 
selections 


some hides 


Smell Packer Hides 


The small 


packer market is one of 


two definite levels. Sellers are feeling 
very bullish about the = situation, in 
spite of the fact that the big packers 
did not find a readily advancing mar 
ket, actually having a hard time get 
ting steady money. Nevertheless, sell- 
ers in this market continue to ask 
what tanners call “fantastic” prices, 

23 and 24c¢ tor 48/50 Ib. average 
small packer allweight native 
and cows, selected Tanners say that 
they can't quite visualize the value ot 
23c small packer hides when they can 
buy big packer light native cows for 
23'oc ona selected basis for very good 
production, and can get branded cows 
of about 53 Ib. average for 2lce. But 
anyway, sellers are asking those prices 
and attracting little buyers interest 
hides have sold in cases where 


up to 


steers 


SOME 


there could be an agreement, and 


usually it is around the buyers’ ideas 
There are not many offerings around 
except for very heavy hides, which are 
not wanted. The average run of med 


ium average weight hides are pretty 


well picked over, and 


heavily 


sellers are not 
producing Lighter hides, 
around 38/40 Ibs. average, from South 
quoted up to 24 


selected, asking prices 25« 


western points, are 
an higher 


Packer Calfskins 


The packer calf market turned ig! 
and light Northern 
skins. Two packers were active, one 
selling about 11,500 skins 
Milwaukee heavies and lights and Chi 
while the other sold the 
skins including Mil 
lights and St 
In both cases, the heavy 


er on both heavy 
including 


cago heavies, 
same amount of 
waukee 
Paul heavies 
ies were 52!2c¢ for all points of pro 


duction, and the lights 635¢, which is 


heavies and 


considered 2!2c higher. 
Prices are now 52'%c for Northern 
new trim heavy calfskins and 65c¢ for 


QUOTATIONS 


Native steers 

Ex. light native steers 
Light native cows 
Heavy native cows 
Native bulls 

Heavy ‘lexas steers 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded cows 
Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins 
Chicago city calfsk’ns 
Packer kipskins 
Chicago city kipskins 


Week Ago Year Ago 
22 


Month Ago 


HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, 


September 
December 
March 19.80B 
June 19.65B 


I 
Total sales, 


., FUTURES MARKET 

j High 40W 

For Week 
18.80 


19.00 
19.01 


For Week 


330 lots 





the lights. Riverpoint skins are. still 
quoted at 52%c for the lights and 
42'5c for the heavies. 

Some New York trimmed packer- 
skins sold at prices about 40 to 50c 
higher, mostly from Pennsylvania and 
Boston, at $4.00 for 3 to 4's, $4.50 for 
4 to 5’s, $5.00 for 5 to 7's, $5.50 for 7 
to 9's The 9 to 12's didn’t sell, but 
are nominally quoted at $7.25 


Packer Kipskins 


Packer kipskins are in a contused 
position. Some feel that) Northern 
skins at 47'2c¢ are an awfully good buy 
compared to 52!4c¢ heavy calf. With 
this thought in mind, there 1s a differ 
ence of opinion as to what the market 
s going to do Some feel that kip Is 
due tor an adjustment to keep prices 
pretty well in line with what calf tan 
ners are paying. Others. however, see 
no reason for the market to change 
on that basis, but can visualize higher 
prices due to the fact that Northern 
caliskins sold higher. Kip, they 
will also go higher 


1 
TEC, 


Prices are unchanged, the Northern 
skins alone, for native kip, quoted at 
47'oc, while the mixed Northern and 
Riverpoint) production ts 
45« Overweights, in 


quoted at 
each case, are 
figured at 5c less 

New York trimmed kipskins, pack 
ers, are quoted at $8.25 for 12 to 17's 
and $9.00 for 17's and up 


Country Hides 


The country market is holding about 
unchanged, Tanners are not too hot 
on this market, feeling that they do 
not have much interest in the situation 
Che price picture is holding the same, 
tanners feeling that the market is quot 
able around 17c flat trimmed for 48/30 
Ib. average allweight I’s and 2’s, FOB 
shipping points, according to quality 
Lighter hides are quoted up to 18 
and 19¢ flat trimmed, but tanners are 
careful about figuring premiums. There 
are some offerings around, but on the 
iverage, there are few hides available 


Country Calfskins 


The country calf market is quiet 
Sellers are asked to select) out the 
lights from their allweight skins and 
do not want to do it. The difference 
in price, they claim, is not worth all 
the bother, and they have no place to 
sell the heavies. Bids of 27¢ have been 
made for country light) skins, but 
nothing has been sold. City skins are 
quoted all over the map, generally 
around 35c¢ for allweights, untrimmed, 
but some up to 45c. However, nothing 
has been sold up to 43c¢ that has been 
reported. 

Che New York trimmed = collector 
market has been rather quiet, although 
a few skins did sell recently at prices 
between the smal! collector and the big 
packer levels. The small collector 
market is quoted nominally at 
for 3 to 4's, for 4 to 35's, 
for 5 to 7's, 5 for 7 F 
$6.00 for 9 to 12° 


Country Kipskins 


Phe country kip market is holding 
very quiet. Prices are figured at 23 to 
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24¢ for untrimmed=$ skins with = city 
skins quotable at 28c. 

New York trimmed collector kip 
skins are quoted at $7.00 for 12 to 17’s 
and $8.00 for 17’s and up 


Horsehides 


The horsehide market holds quiet 
at the level of $10.25 to $10.50 for 
trimmed 60 Ib. hides from Midwestern 
and Northern points, Untrimmed hides 
are figured about 75c more. There are 
few offerings and many buyers around. 
which, of course, tends to make a very 
strong market. The kill is down in 
the horsehide market, and there is not 
prospect for improvement 
holding unchanged in a 
range of $7.50 to $7.75, depending 
upon quality, for good No. 1 North 
erns Butts are unchanged around 


$3.50 to $3.75 for good quality produc 


tion, basis 22 inches and up 


much 
Fronts are 


Sheep Pelts 


Pelts are quiet. The shearling mar 
ket is still strong as far as the big 
packers are concerned, with quotations 
of $2.85 and better for No. I's, ac 
cording to quality. As much as $3.00 
and in some cases better, has been 
realized, packers say However, the 
production is light and there are only 
a few sales made. The small pack 
er shearling market is quiet, with of 
ferings out at $2.25 to $2.50 for No 
I's not taken. Pelts are very quiet 
and slow moving, what few there are 
The last Interior prices were $2.85 
for good quality Western lambs anc 
$2.40 for natives, per ewt. liveweight 
basis 


Goatskins 


More interest trom U.S. tanners has 
developed No large volume business 
is taking place, but there is some up 
ward trend in the prices of skins 

Some sales of Amritsar type skins 
are said to have taken place at $12.50 
per dozen c.&f. for 1200 Ib. skins. The 
same price was paid for 1.70-1.80 Ib 
Deceans and Coconadas. 

The Mocha market is firmer with 
iew skins available. Some Bati skins 
sold recently at $15.25 to $15.50 pel 
dozen ¢.&f. for shipment. Shippers 
are asking $11.25 to $11.50 per dozen 
for Addis Ababas with some trading 
intimated at the inside figure 


“od: a 


Toh 


e 
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Dry Sheepskins 


Strike condit\ons in Fulton County 
remain unchanged as neither side will 
ing to compromise. Although some re 
ports have hear: this may last several 
months yet, others feel that some set 
tlement may develop sooner than 
generally credit (hese sources feel 
that should this develop, notwithstand 
ing the fact that raw stock purchases 
may be too late for this season, buy 
ing will start as tanners will want to 
have skins coming and leather in the 
works to take advantage of any busi 
ness that may develop. In the mean 
time, there is practically no business 
passing though reports from the pri 
mary markets show no indication of 
shippers reducing prices, which are 
keeping up. The hair sheep markets 
are quite firm notwithstanding the lack 
ot buying here \lthough not many 
offers noted of Nigerians, the market 
is considered at 74-76c per Ib., basis 
primes for Kanos. Cape glovers con 
tinue to sell to England at around 130 
shillings. Relatively few offers being 
received here as operators are of the 
opinion that even if the strike was not 
on in) Fulton County, buyers here 
would not meet that figure. Brazil 
brettas are quoted from $13-14 per dz 
with most shippers ideas for good 
skins at $13.50 c&f., basis importers 
Following sales Addis-ababa_ slaugh 
terers at $12.00 per dz., offerings were 
noted at $11.00 and buyers showing 
little interest. Cables from Australia 
that at the last Melbourne sales, 15,000 
skins offered with fine full wool skins 
bringing 2-3 pence and the shorts 1-2 
pence advances, all others were firm 
\t the Sydney sales, 17,300 skins 
offered, fine full wool unchanged to 1 
pence higher, others firm as compared 
with the previous sale. Not many offer- 
ings being received of wool skins or 
shearlings as most shippers are watch 
ing the Sydney wool sales. Those 
offered made are at very high prices 
and shippers show no inclination to 
reduce their ideas. Cables from the 
\rgentine that the Armour’ Santa 
Cruz production of frigorifico lamb- 
skins and sheepskins, approximately 
200,000) skins, were sold by IAPI at 
29'. per Ib. f.o.b. Buenos Aires. There 
has been very little change in the 
shearling situation. Local selling quar 
ters state that they have been receiving 
only small offers from the various pri 
mary markets and these are at prices 
which they claim are in excess of the 
ideas of buyers here. [It would seem 
that shippers have other outlets and 


wht 


For distinction 
\on 


ering. 
embos ed, t0° 


are showing no inclination to reduce 
prices in line with what buyers would 
be willing to pay 


Reptiles 


lhere is a firm tone to the market as 
offerings continue small and shippers 
have advanced their ideas following 
late sales. Madras bark tanned whips, 
4 inches up, averaging 4! inches, 
70/30 selection sold at $1.05 and that 
bid for more but shippers now ask 
$1.07!4-1.10 for business. Offerings have 
been coming in via Rotterdam in ster 
ling, but local buyers preter to operate 
direct. Small quantities of similar se 
lection cobras sold at 75c. Vipers are 
strong on London bidding with ship- 
pers talking up to 60c. While the sea 
son hasn't opened yet in Siam, ac 
counting for the lack of offerings ot 
large sized skins, there have been some 
clean-up sales of the small sizes with 
business consummated for prompt 
shipment in 6/8 inch aers at 7e and 
6/8 inch chouyres at 23c. Some —_ 
ness in diamond pythons at $1. a 
Brazil market slow as relia le 
have been advised by 


meter 
sources here 
their agents at origin that it is difficult 
to make offers of back cut tejus ex 
cept) of over-stret hed skins Fair 
quantities of giboias have been sold 
for shipment at 65¢ f.0.b. with 70e f.o.b. 
now asked for 20/30 centimeters, 90/10 
selection. Except for offerings of small 
sized water snakes, agents here state 
that they have been receiving very 
tew offers from Calcutta, India. Alh- 
yvators are wanted but few offered 
and then at prices out of line with 
buyers ideas here. Cables state that 
Europe continues to operate in the 
various primary markets and paying 
prices considerably over the views ex- 
pressed by buyers here 


Deerskins 


While reports from Brazil con- 
tinue to indicate that the market is 
rising due to the fact that shippers 
still have to fill contracts previously 
made and therefore are unable to make 
offers, there have been some reports 
to the effect that there are skins avail- 
able but that shippers holding back 
in order to create a higher market as 
they realize there is interest from buy- 
Business said to be possible 
‘jacks’ at 59-60¢ f.o.b., basis 
prices in- 


ers here 
in Brazil 
importers but not at the 
dicated of 65c¢ f.o.b. and even higher 
Some Ceara ‘jacks’ said to have been 
sold but price withheld 


v7) \ 





° * 
Pigskins 

Prading ts limited, mainly due to 
buvers showing little interest on ac 
count of the labor conditions in Ful 
ton County It is understood some 
Para pecearies sold around $1.70 tor 
grevs and $1.60 for blacks, f.o.b.. basis 
mnporters No Manaos 
though business possible around $2.00, 


otfterings 


basis manufacturers, for grevs. Chaco 
| t $2.15, basis mai 


carpinchos selling at 
ufacturers 





LABOR NEWS 





Employes of the Virginia Oak Tan- 
nery, Luray, Va., have voted 104 to 4 
to have the Virginia Tannery Workers, 
independent union, represent them as 
collective bargaining agent. The new 
union replaces the International Fur 
& Leather Workers Union, CIO, Local 
265. The election was held by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and ap- 
peared to end a series of events 
marked by a long strike IFLWU called 
against the company in 1948. 

© 

Left-wing CIO labor leaders, facing 
expulsion from the national union, met 
at Manhattan Centre in New York this 
week to discuss possible counte 


GEILICH LEATHER CO., 


moves. Among the unions represented 
was the United Shoe Workers of 
America, which sent representatives 
to the meeting. 

CIO president Philip Murray has 
ordered all unions to get into step with 
national policy or get out. Murray 
prepared to force a showdown at the 
National Convention held in Cleve- 
land this week. Left-wing leaders are 
reported considering a secession move- 
ment before Murray can throw them 
out. 

+ 

“Bread and not politics” is the real 
issue in the strike-lockout of some 
1050 Fulton County, N. Y., tannery 
employes, Clarence Carr, president of 
Local 202, International Fur & Leath- 
er Workers Union, CIO, declared in 
a meeting sponsored by the union last 
week. Fulton County merchants, pro- 
iessional leaders and members of 
lodges and service clubs were invited 
to the meeting. 

The policy committee of the union 
presented a statement at the meeting 
held in Johnstown, listing profit and 
loss figures of the 18 member firms 
ot the Tanners Assn. of Fulton Coun- 
ty. The union contended that the fig- 
ures showed the tanneries “no worse 
off financially” than other tanneries 
which have granted third and fourth 
round wage hikes. 

Local service chub representatives 
proposed that an open meeting be 
held between representatives of the 
union and the various tanneries shut 
down since July 18. Meantime, charges 


TAUNTON, MASS. 





and counter charges were printed in 
newspaper advertisements and rumors 
spread that many glove manufactur- 
ers would be forced to shut down soon 
because of a shortage of glove leather. 
All 18 tanneries manufacture glove 
leathers. 


+ 

More than 350 leather workers, on 
strike for the past three months, have 
voted to reject the latest offer of 
settlement advanced by the Kirstein 
Leather Co. and the Kirstein Tanning 
Co., both of Peabody. Richard k. 
O’Keete, business manager of Local 
21, International Fur & Leather Work- 
ers Union, CIO, reported that the new 
offer would force Kirstein workers to 
accept conditions inferior to those in 
other local tanneries. The vote, held 
at a mass meeting, was almost un- 
animous. 


SPOT NEWS 


New York 


@ Carl Stern is reported to have pur- 
chased the interest of John Bonacore 
in Futura Footwear Corp., New York 
City manufacturers of women's 
casuals, 

@ H & P Glove Co., Johnstown glove 
manufacturers, is reported in the 
process of liquidation. 

@ “Patent Pending for 1950", pre- 
view of spring fashions in genuine 
patent leather, will be held from 4:00 
to 6:00 P.M. on Sept. 8 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
rather than the earlier hour originally 
scheduled. The show will feature the 
relationship of footwear to acces- 
sories and apparel. 

@ Production at Hickok Manufactur- 
ing Co., Rochester manufacturers of 
belts, suspenders, ete. is now running 
an average of 22 percent ahead of 
last year, it is reported. 








New Jersey 


@ The unit of Hearn Department 
Stores, Inc., located at 689 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J., has been sold to Gray- 
son-Robinson Stores, Ine., it is 
reported. 

@ Officers of Kraft Slipper Co., foot- 
wear manufacturers recently organ- 
ized in Passaic, are Abraham Pappick, 
president, and Ethel Pappick, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

@ Elmora Bootery, Inc., footwear re- 
tailers in Elizabeth, recently executed 
an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors, it is reported. A public auc- 
tion sale of assets was held on the 
premises Sept. 2. Liabilities are listed 
at $16,088. 





Contract 





GEORGE LIMON TANNING CO., 


speciaists... SHEEPSKINS 


Are you ready for the Retan Sole leather season? We are! 
Come in and see us—let's talk it over. 


AND 


Inc. 


SPLITS 


80 FOSTER ST., PEABODY 
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Dutch Pickled Skivers 


FROM NEW ZEALAND North Island Pelts 
120 feet average. Offer for shipment at very 
interesting prices 

Address K-1l, 


c o Leather and Shoes, 
400 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





ADVERTISING RATES Upper Leather 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each For Holland TANNING AND DRESSING on contract by 
insertion except in the “Situation Wanted” F ; See Tet ee taknava Goectalias te ait teen et 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch Dutch firm, well introduced Sonia, aed Gee see Peathace. Viiaov and 
for each insertion. en by Shoe and Leather Goods industry, Gloving Leathers 
adverti ts cost $2.50 per with compete sales staff, Address K-3, 
inch for each insertion under “He! ue Pht, n sok eagehe sta c/o Leather and Shoes 
Wanted” and “Special Notices” and $1.00 wishes to represent 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIL. 
per inch for each insertion under “Situa- U.S.A. tanners 
tions Wanted.” as sole agents, 
Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Cepy buying at own risk. 
must be in oar hands not later than Reply si Machine for Sale 
Wednesday merning for publication in the | Athos 
tasne of the following Saturday. ry , FOR SALE: One No. 5—9 ft. Turner Drur 
Advertisements with box numbers are c/o Leather and Shoes, Setting Machine. Excellent condition 
strictly eonfidential and ne information 300 W. Adams St., Address K-4, 
concerning them will be disclosed by the Chicago 6, I c/o Leather and Shoes, 
publisher. ’ ; 100 W. Adams Se. 

Chicago 6, Ill. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 
Crepe Rubber 


For Sale CREPE RUBBER in sheets offered for ship- 


ment from Malaya. 
Address K-65, 
¢ o Leather and Shoes 


rng ease 
Packer Goat Skins 


Packer Sheep Skins : 
Wanted to Purchase Salesman eee in St 


Louis area desires additional lines. Good con- 


Contract Tanning & Dressing 


Undispl. 4 











Special Notices 











1 Woburn heavy duty Setting Machine 
haw 


Type B 72 nections. What have you? 
1 Baker-Layton Double Roll Setting TEXAS SKIN ‘niiveaas ries 
ec o Leather and Shoes 


Machine 72 
Must be in good condition PROCESSING CO. ares oe 


Address G-27, Chicago 6, Dl 


c/o Leather and Shoes, New Braunfels, Texas 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il 








Situations Wanted 


PARTNERSHIP 


FIRST CLASS BUSINESSMAN, chemist, leather specialist, fluent five 
leading world languages, introduced tanneries world over, desirous invest ° 
moderate size capital and services in going chemical or leather manufacturing : = Superintendent ae 
concern, New York metropolitan area. Address K-2, c/o Leather and Shoes, SHOE FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT—A 
, ’ ‘he . good man available with best of references 
300 W. Adams St., € hicago 6, Tl. Knows all types of women’s shoes and can get 
the work out. Apply Box H-25, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 














FOR SALE 


SOLE LEATHER TANNERY 
OFFERED BY OWNER, COMPLETELY EQUIPPED FOR IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION 


CAPACITY: 900 HIDES PER DAY LOCATION: MORGANTON, N. C. 

This valuable property consists of 6 brick and Vats are full of liquors. 

10 wood buildings totaling 275,000 sq. ft. Extensive recent improvements, including com- 
Land area, 41 acres. 

All buildings completely sprinklered. 


Connected by ample sidings to main line of 
Southern Railway. Low power and water rates. 


plete new rocker system. 
Ample experienced help available. 


Direct inquiries are invited and detailed 
explanatory data will be supplied upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
TANNERY DIVISION ° 1509 WASHINGTON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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° 
Cutting Room Foreman 
Cutting Room Foreman- Here is a really good 
cutting room man for any shoe factory 
Knows leather and can do buying. Best 
of references. If you want a top-notch man 
apply to Box H-26, ¢/o Leather and Shoes, 300 
W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il 


Stockfitting Foreman 


STOCKFITTING FOREMAN available at once 
If you need a stockfitting man who can take 
full charge and turn out the work, apply to 
Box H-27, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 


Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Packing Room Foreman 


PACKING ROOM FOREMAN~— exceptionally 
able packing room man available. Knows his 
job thoroughly and can really produce. This 
man can save you money while turning out 
good work. Apply Box H-28, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Lasting Room Foreman 


LASTING ROOM FOREMAN seeks 
where thorough knowledge of all lasting room 
procedure is appreciated. Handles help well 
Keeps production rolling under all sorts of 
conditions. Apply Box H-24, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


position 


Attention 
Rubber Manufacturers 


Young man with 10 years experience 
on New England shoe factory trade wishes to 
handle line of Rubber Soling in the form of 
slabs. Has excellent connections and following 
in the trade. Handling similar line at present 
but desirous of making change to represent 
factory for sales direct to shoe manufacturers 
Will take all or any part of New England 
Address H-23, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 
High St.. Boston 10, Mass 


calling 


Tanner 


Technician seeks connection with 
inization in U.S.A. Experienced in 
* promotion of tanning and finishing ma- 


onsultant 


Address H-22 
*o Leather and Shoes, 
00 W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, Il 


Chemist—Finisher 


Metropolitan N. Y. manufacturer seeking prac- 
tical man experienced in the manufacture of 
water soluble pigments, dressings, plastic fin- 
shes, binders, ete. and capable of assuming 
complete responsibility for department. Should 
be familiar with problems of finishing various 
types of leather. An unusual opportunity for 
the right party. Address H-19, c/o Leather 
ind Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Finisher—Tanner 


Finisher with good background in tanning 
many years experience as supervisor with full 
responsibility, familiar with all types of com- 
mercial leathers, including fancy leathers 
Knows merchandising, seeks suitable connec- 
tion. Address H-18, c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


4 


Leather Expert Available 


CAPABLE OF TAKING full charge of all 
leather buying, lining material buying and 
cutting room management. Wide experience 
in teaching green help. Thorough knowledge 
of leather and shoes means that this man can 
save money for you by buying exactly the 
right grade and quality of leather for the 
shoes you make. Very highest recommenda- 
tions. Only because of unusual circumstances 
is this man available. A talk with him will 
convince you that he can solve your leather 
procuring problems. Address K-8, c/o Leather 
end Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 





Help Wanted 











Shoe Factory Superintendent 


in moderate size factory in 
high grade welts 


Superintendent 
Wisconsin making Men's 
Preferably from midwest area. Excellent op- 
portunity for a high grade experienced shoe- 
maker, ability of handling help and experience 
in operating machines. Ideal working condi- 
tions. Pension, Hospitalization and Group In- 
surance. State experience, age, reference and 
salary expected. Address H-11, c/o Leather & 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 


Maintenance Foreman 
Wanted: Foreman capable of taking charge 
and supervising maintenance department for 
a large eastern sole leather plant. Must have 
extensive knowledge and background of mainte- 
nance work together with a knowledge of build- 
ing erection and blue print reading. Write full 
qualifications and past work history together 
with references and salary expected. All replies 
will be held strictly confidential. Address H-12, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Experienced Finisher 
WANTED: EXPERIENCED FINISHER quali- 
fied on all fancy leathers, water and lacquer 
Must be able to handle labor and production. 

Address K-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., 
New York 7, . 


Salesman Wanted 


SIDELINE FOR SLIPPER TRADE. Coney Fur 
Trimming and Vamps: Also whole skins ; white 
and pastel shades. Immediate delivery. Commis- 
sion of 

Address K-9 

c¢ o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 6, Ill 





A PLACEMENT 
BUREAU 


for Salesmen, Superintendents, 
Foremen, Chemists, Sales Man- 
agers and others. 

We have positions open, also 
qualified men for positions you 
may have open. 


AL HOWE SERVICES, Inc. 


(A Management Service) 


5629 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38 











Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. . 
Amer.can Extract Co. 

American Hide & Leather Co. 
Armour Leather Co. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 


Beckwith Mfg. Co. : 
Boston Machine Works Co. 
Brevoort Hotei 


Calco Chemical Div., 
Cyanamid Co. 

California Tanning Co. 

Carr Leather Co. 

Chemical Service Corp. 

Commercial Controls Corp. 


American 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. Front Cover 
Du Pont E. |., de Nemours & Co. 

Graselli Chemicals Dept. 3 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 29 


Gaywood Mfg. Co. 30 
Gebhardt, A. L. Co. 31 
Geilich Leather Co. 44 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. 5 
Greenebaum, J., Tanning Co. 43 
Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co. 22 
Howe, Al, Services, Inc. 45 
Howes Leather Co. 33 
Huch Leather Co. 2 
Independent Die & Supply Co. 29 
International Shoe Co. 45 
Korn Leather Co. 30 
Laub's Sons, George 36 
Law Tanning Co. 31 
limon, Geo.. Tanning Co. 44 
Lincoln. L. H., & Son, Inc. 38 
Linen Thread Co., Inc., The 

9, 10, 30, 32 and 39 
Marden-Wild Corp. 34 
McAdoo & Allen Welting Co. 35 
Monarch Leather Co. 32 
Ohio Leather Co., The 
O'Keefe, Thomas A., Co. 
Ormond Mfg. Co. 
Rees’, Hans, Sons 
Ross A. H. & Sons Co. 
Rotary Machine Co., Inc. 
Schlossinger & Cia., Ltda. 
Stern Can Co., Inc. 
Slattery Bros. Tann'ng Co. 
Surpass Leather Co. 
Thiele Tanning Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 24, 25 and 47 
Windram Mfg. Co. 
Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. 
Wisconsin Leather Co. 


WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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BY MACHINE 


BY SPRAY 


these Slip Lasting emetic 


Cements Apply Easily aN 
Adhere Better! 


Users tell us that they look for dependability 
above all other features in cements for slip last- 


ing .. . and that is what they obtain with these 





job-tested adhesives! When new or special 
cementing problems arise, ask the United man 3 Favorite Latex Type Cements 


to demonstrate the cements available for that for Sock Linings, Platforms, and Covers 


e Be Be Tex 860 — Applicd three ways. Heavy 


operation so that you can select the particular 
viscosity. Strong bond. Good drying time without 


cement which will best suit your production heat or can be force dried. Overnight tack. 


Be Be Tex 861 — A recent addition. Heavy vis- 
cosity. Strong bond. Good drying time without 
heat — can be force dried and remains extremely 


Be Be Bond tacky overnight 


Be Be Tex 819 — Medium heavy. Strong bond 


Be Be Tex Cements Dries fast. Overnight tack except when force dried 


Products of B B Chemical Co. 


conditions. 











UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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longer-l red 


leather ts 


... especially if it is 


Rosebay Willow Calf 








